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‘ . . 
patent; but suggests, in his letter accompanying 


the bill and this report, that Congress shall give 
relief. 


ever since it was entered, being over thirty-one | 


years, and still lives on it. 

“ The bill was read. It provides that the entry 
made by Gabriel J. Johnston, of Jefferson county, 
Missouri, on the 2d of November, 1829, of the 
northeast quarter of section No. 11, in tewnship 


forty-one north, of range four east, in the district of 


lands subject to sale at St. Louis, Missouri, be 
confirmed and declared valid, notwithstanding the 
tract of land was at the time of entry reserved 
from sale as mineral lands. And the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office is authorized 
and required to issue to Johnston a patent for the 
tract, as in ordinary cases of the entry of public 
lands subject to sale at private entry. It is pro- 


but shall only operate as a relinquishment of the 
title ot the United “tates. 





Mr. Johnston has been living on the land || 


There being no objection, the Committee of the || 


Whole was discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill, and it was brought before the 
House for consideration. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read || 


a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NOELL moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS BOODLE. 


Mr. FENTON. lLask the unanimous consent 


of the House to discharge the Committee of the | 


Whole House on the Private Calendar from the 
further consideration of House bill No. 654, 
granting a pension to Thomas Boodle. 

The bill was read. It directs the Secretary of 





the Interior to place the name of Thomas Boodle | 


on the invalid pension roll of the United States, || 


at the rate of four dollars per month from Sep- 
tember 2, 1858, and to continue during his natural 
life. ‘The report states that he is sixty-nine years 
of age, and a resident of the county of Chau- 
tauque, State of New York; that he enlisted in 


the United States service as asprivate, June 12, | 
1812, in acompany commanded by Asa Morgan, | 
in the war with Great Britain; that while in the | 


line of his duty he received a wound a short dis- 
tance above the ankle bone by a musket ball from 
the enemy, while actually engaged in the batile 
of Williamsburg, in Lower Canada. ‘The ball 
pen fractured the bone and lodged in his leg, 
out was afterwards extracted. The veins of his 


leg have -become varicose, and the tendons so | 


contracted that he cannot straighten his leg, which 
causes him to halt in his gait. 
the wound he remained in the Army, though un- 
able to perform field duty. He was employed 
mostly in the recruiting service, and was honor- 
ably discharged. He failed to receive the sur- 
geon’s certificate for a pension, when he left the 
Army, from the surgeon’s neglect of duty, or other 
cause unknown. Very few of the wounded who 
it was supposed might recover received such cer- 
tificates. 
abled ever since he received the wound. 

There being no objection, the bill was brought 
before the House for consideration. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FENTON moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed; and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PETER NAVARRE. 

Mr. ASHLEY. “T ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar from the 
further consideration of House bill No. 926, grant- 
ing an invalid pension to Peter Navarre. 

Phe bill was read. It direets the Secretary of 
the Interior 3] the name of Peter Navarre, 


e 


After receiving | 


‘he petitioner has been one half dis- | 


| of Lueas county, Ohio, on the pension rolls of 


the United States, at the rate of eight dollars per 


month, from January 1, 1861, to continue during | 


his natural life. . 

The report states that the petitioner isa grand- 
son of Robert De Navarre, intendant and sud- 
délégué of Detroit, in the present State of Michi- 
gan, during the reign of Louis XV. The petitioner 
volunteered to serve under General Hull, on the 
northwestern frontier, in the capacity of a scout. 
At the time of Hull’s surrender, at Detroit, he 
was among the prisoners, and was sent home on 
parole. Afterwards he broke his parole and ten- 
dered his services to General Winchester; served 
him at River Raisin; gave him early information 
of the approach of the British army; and took 
part in both actions of Colonel Lewis on the 18th 


| January, 1812, and the engagement of the next 
vided that the act shall not be construed to inter- |{ 


fere with any existing rights of third persons, | 


day, which resulted in the defeat of the Ameri- 
cans. Atthe time of the surrender of Major Mad- 
ison, finding himself in a position where his life 


was forfeited by a violation of his parole, he | 
escaped from the British and Indians, incurring | 


| great hardship for many days in mid-winter, in 


traveling through the wilderness returning to his 
home. When General Harrison came into the 
Northwest with his army, he sent for the peti- 
tioner, and engaged with him to serve as a scout, 
for the sum of one dollar per day, until the close 
of the war. ; 
by General Harrison, while in this service, with 
messages from one point to another; on one oc- 
casion going on foot to Urbana, in southern Ohio, 


| through the wilderness, with a message to Gov- 


ernor Meigs; and again, on the day preceding the 
battle of Lake Erie, carrying a message from 
General Harrison, at Fort Seneca, to Commodore 
Perry, at Put-in bay; he was present and aided 
in the defense of Fort Stephenson, under Colonel 


| Croghan, and accompanied the army on its march 


in pursuit of Proctor, and took part in the battle 
ofthe Thames. He is now poor and old, (being 
in his seventy-seventh year,) and, in consequence 
of disabilities occasioned by long exposure while 
engaged in the arduous and exposed service, is 
and has been for a number of years unable to 


| procure a livelihood for himself and family. 


There being no objection, the bill was brought 
before the House for consideration. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 


The petitioner was frequently sent | 





| 


rare at the battle of Buena Vista, is part of 
} 


the history of the Republic. Atthe last Congress 
an act was passed granting a pension to the peti- 


| tioner of thirty dollars per month, to support her 


| and six infant children 


nfan She now applies to have 
this pension increased; and, in view of the gallant 
services of her husbawd and the sacrifice of his 
life, and the dependence of his family, for his coun- 


| try’s good, the committee are of the opinion that 


|| paper will be received. 





| a third time; and being engrossed, was accord- | 





ingly read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. ASHLEY moved to reconsider the vote 


lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


JANE W. M KEE. 
Mr. SIMMS. I ask the unanimous consent of 


| the House to discharge the Committee ofthe W hole 


House on the Private Calendar from the further 


| consideration of House bill Noe 740, granting 


an increase of pension to Jane W. McKee, widow 


| of Colonel] William R. McKee, of the second 


regiment of Kentucky volunteers. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I call for the regular order 


| of business. 


Mr. SIMMS. I just want to say that I have 
objected to nothing which any gentleman has 


|| desired to bring up; and | think it is hardly fair 


to begin the objections upon this bill. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I will not object. 

The bill was read. It directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to place the name of Jane W. McKee, 
widow of Colonel William R. McKee, late of the 


her prayer should be granted. : 

There being no objection, the bill was brought 
before the House for consideration. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SIMMS moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CRISIS MEETING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
Mr. BRANCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of 


the House to present the proceédings of a public 
meeting, irrespective of party, held in Warren 
county, North Carolina, in regard to the present 
condition of public affairs. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the 


There was no objection; and the paper was laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. BARR. The gentleman from North Car- 
olina has not stated the result of the meeting. I 
should like to know what it is. 

Mr. BRANCH. I should be very glad to have 
the proceedings read for the information of the 
House. They express sound doctrines, which 
may have a good effect upon the House. 

The SPEAKER. The proceedings have been 
laid upon the table, and any gentleman .who de- 
sires it can know what they are. 


DANIEL B. VONDERSMITH. 

Mr. FLORENCE. IL ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of House 
bill No. 356, for the relief of the creditors of Dan- 
ic] B. Vondersmith, in order that it may be put on 
its passage. 

There was no objection; and it was ordered 


| accordingly. 


The bill, which was read, provides that the claim 
of the United States, as assignee of the judgment 


| of John F. Shroder against Daniel B. Vonder- 
by which the bill was passed; and also moved to || 


smith, in the court of common pleas of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, shall be postponed in favor of the 
other judgment creditors of Vondersmith, so far 
as regards the proceeds of sale of his real estate 
under execution, amounting to $6,000, or there- 
abouts, and now in court for distribution. 

Mr.FLORENCE That bill was reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and I ask that 
the report be read. It was made by my colleague, 
and fully explains this case. Vondersmith has 
been arrested, tried, and convicted of the charge 
brought against him, and he is now imprisoned, 
serving out his sentence. This bill only suspends 
the judgment referred to, in order that his cred- 
itors may have what is due to them. It doesnot 
take one dollar out of the Treasury. 

The Clerk read the report. It states that on 


| the 7th of February, 1854, Daniel B. Vondersmith 


second regiment of Kentucky volunteers, on the || 


pension roll of the United States, at the rate of 


fifty dollars per month, in lieu of the pension she | 


now receives, 

Mr. KUNKEL. I object; and call for the reg- 
ular order of business. 

Mr. SIMMS. lIask that the report may, at 
least, be read 

Mr. KUNKEL. Very well. 

The report was read. It states that the gallant 


| 
| services and sacrifices of Colonel William R. 


McKee, of the second regiment, Kentucky vol- 


was arrested at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, upon a 
charge of forging pension papers, with intent to 
defraud the United States, He gave bail before 
Hon. Henry G. Long, president judge of the 
State court at Lancaster, in the sum of $2,000 for 
his appearance at the next term of the district 
court of the United States for the eastern district 
pleas gate to answer the chafges to be there 
preferred against him. ‘The district attorney of 
the United States deeming the bail inadequate, 
had him rearrested February 10, 1854, when he 
gave bail in a similar manner in the further sum 
of $5,000." In both the recognizances, together 
amounting to $7,000, John F’. Shroder became.the 
security. Vondersmith fled before the session of 
the court, and on the first day of the term, F'eb- 
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ruary “1, 1854, the recognizance of Shroder was | 
declared to be forfeited. At the time that Shroder 
became bail, he obtained from Vondersmith a 
confession of judgment in the sum of $7,000, 


to indemnify him against any loss by reason of |) 


his suretyship, This judgment was entered in 
the office of the prothonotary of the court of com- 
mon pleas of Lancaster on February 27, 1854, 
and subsequently Shroder assigned this judgMent 
to the United States. Vondersmith returned in 
the year 1857, was again arrested and put into 
prison in default of bail. While there his wife 
died, leaving four children; and some friends were 
induced to enter bail for him in the sum of $15,000 
for his appearance at court*o take his trial, which 
recognizance was fulfilled without delay or for- 
feiture. His means appeared to have been ex- 
hausted, and to prepare the necessary means of | 
defense, as well as to provide support for his fam- 


ily, he gave judgments to several other creditors, || 


amounting, altogether, to $7,165, which were | 
entered, in like manner as Shroder’s judgment, | 
at the respective dates mentioned in the prothon- 
otary’s certificate. Vondersmith’s trial took place 
at Philadelphia, in April, 1859, when he was ac- 
quitted upon four indictments, was convicted upon 
two, and on May 7, 1859, he was sentenced to 
undergo an imprisonment in the penitentiary for | 
twenty years; which sentence he is now under- | 
going. The only property owned by him at the | 
ume of the conviction seems to have been certain 
real estate in Lancaster, which *was levied upon | 
and sold under an execution issued upon one of | 
the judgments, and the proceeds, amounting to | 
$6,101, have been paid into and are now in court | 
tor distribution according to law. No procced- 
ings were taken against Shroder, and he has not 
paid anything by reason of his suretyship. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read | 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed 


Mr. FLORENCE moved to reconsider the vote || : c 
| charged from all claim and demand of the United 


by which the bill was passed; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid upon the | 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RUFUS L. HWARVY. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I ask the unani- | 


mous consentof the House that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar be dis- | 
charged from the further consideration of House 
bill No. 858, granting a pension to Rufus L. 
Harvy, in order that it may be taken up and put 
on its passage. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered | 
accordingly. 

The bill, which was read, provides that the name 
of Rufus L. Harvy be placed upon the pension | 
roll at the rate of cight dollars a month, to com- 
mence from the Ist of January, 1860, and tocon- | 
tinue during his life. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read | 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- | 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM moved to reconsider | 
the vote by which the bill was passed; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon | 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN JONMNSON. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I ask the unani- | 


mous consent of the House to discharge the Com- | 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
der from House bill No. 263, for the relief of John 
Johnson; and that the same be recommitted to the | 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. | 


SALLIE C. NORTHUP. 


Mr. LOVEJOY, from the Committee on Public | 
Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Sallie C. | 
Northup; which was read a first and second time 
by its ttle. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is thata bill for the reissue 
of land warrangs? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. This bill 
is reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
unanimously. It confirms the title in certain land 
warrants to Sallie C. Northup. She came into the 
possession of them by the death of her brother, 
who was formerly a citizen of Mobile, Alabama. 
It isa case like that passed at the last session in 
favor of Robert Johnson, of Philadelphia. 





THE © 


ON 





Mr. LOVEJOY demanded the previous ques- 


|| tion, 


The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 


| ingly read the third time, and passed. 


the motion to reconst 





Mr. LOVEJOY moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was aot and also moved that 
er be laid upon the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


OLYMPIA LAND OFFICE. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, reported a bill to provide for 
bringing up the arrearages of work in the land 
office at Olympia, Washington Territory; which 
was read a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I move that the bill 
be put on its passage. It is reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Public Lands, and it is 
recommended by the Land Office. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. . 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed, and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SAMPSON STANFILL. 


Mr. MAYNARD. [ask the unanimous con- 
sentof the House that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar be discharged 
from the consideration of House bill No. 724, for 
the relief of Sampson Stanfill, and that it be now 
put on its passage. 


There was no objection, and it was ordered | 


accordingly. 
The bill, which was read in extenso, provides 
that Sampson Stanfill shall be released and dis- 


States to the balance of money now remaining due 
upon acertain judgment recovered against him in 
favor of the United States before the circuit court 
of the United States of Tennessee, holden at Knox- 
ville, which was recovered on a recognizance en- 
tered into by him as surety for Lewis G. Stanfill. 

It appears, from the report, that Lewis J. Stan- 
fill, at the term of the United States circuit court 
holden at Knoxyille, Tennessee, in November, 


1858, was charged with having passed counterfeit | 


coin, purporting to be a Mexican silver dollar, 
and upon this charge an indictment was found 
against him. Stanfill and. his father, Sampson 
Stanfill, entered into a recognizance in the penal 
sum of $2,000, conditioned for the appearance of 
Lewis J. Stanfill, to appear before the court to 


| answer the complaint, and not to depart the court 
| without leave. 


Stanfill did appear to answer the 
indictment, and the same was called for trial. 
The court, upon examination of the law, decided 


that the offense was not within its jurisdiction, ° 


but no formal judgment of discharge was ren- 
dered. The respondent left the court, and subse- 
quently a default was obtained upon the recog- 
nizance, and a judgment subsequently rendered in 
favor of the United States against Sampson Stanfill, 
the father of the original respondent, for the sum 
of $2,000 and costs. Upon this judgment, Samp- 
son Stanfill has paid to the United States $1,000 
and costs, leaving the balance of the judgment 
unpaid. 

he bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MAYNARD moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed ; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. FENTON. I move that by unanimous 
consent this be made an objection day in the 
Committee of the Whole on the Private Calen- 
dar. 


Mr. THOMAS. I object. 


JACOB WEAD. 


Mr. TAPPAN, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of the administrators 
of Jacob Wead; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time by its title, referred to a Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
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| House bill No. 623, fi 














| of the Whole 





January 19, 
WILLIAM cowmea. ; i ; 
Mr. TAPPAN. I move that the Committee 


House on the Private Calend 
discharged from the further considerat 


‘ ar 
“On ion of 
Tous or the relief of William 
Cowing, and that it be put on its passage. 
Thg bill, which was read, directs the . 
of the Treasury to pay William Cowing 
full for additional allowance as cle 
provisions of the second section of an act making 
a the civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses of the Government ’ 4 
a it, approved August 31, 
aa bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 


be 


tary 
$126, in 
rk, under the 


| ingly read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. TAPPAN moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed; and also moved that 


| the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 


CASE OF WILLIAMSON AND SICKLES. 


Mr. GURLEY. Yesterday a resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Printing, for the 
printing of the evidence in the case of Williamson 
vs. Sickles. The document is already printed 
and in the document-room. ' 

Mr. VANDEVER moved that the House ad- 


journ. 


Mr. LONGNECKER demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Barr and 
McKwnicur were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 30, noes 32. 

Mr. VANDEVER withdrew his motion to 
adjourn. 

STEPHEN BUNNELL. 

Mr. COLFAX. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar from the 
further consideration of House bill No. 390, for 
the relief of Stephen Bunnell, and to put it on its 
passage. The bill only failed last session for want 
of time. 

The bill, which was read, provides that the name 
of Stephen Bunnell, of Indiana, a sergeant of the 
war of 1812, be placed upon the list of pensioners 
of the United States, for and during his natural 
life, at the rate of fifteen dollars per month, com- 
mencing from 18th January, 1858. 

It appears from the report that Mr. Bunnell, 
who served as quartermaster’s sergeant in the 
artillery corps of the United States Army for five 
years, from March, 1812, to March, 1817, testifies, 
under oath, that ke entered the Armysin robust 
health; that his physical powers were broken 
down by arduous service and exposure in, his 
specially hazardous Jine of duty; and that now, 
in his old age, with his constitution broken down, 
being unable, from his failure to claim a discharge, 
when sick, and, from the death of his captain and 
comrades since, to furnish the evidence required 
at the Pension Bureau, he applies to Congress for 
its recognition. He was the first who danded at 
the taking of Fort George, shared in the capture 
of Queenstown Heights, participated in the bat- 
tle of Stony Creek, lying on the wet ground at 
nights with the rest of the army, on their march 
thither, which caused him such sickness as to 
confine him for many months in the hospital at 
Youngstown. Although this sickness has im- 
paired his system ever since, he recovered suffi- 
ciently to again join the Army, and to man the 
gun under his charge at the battle of Chippewa. 
At Lundy’s Lane, his captain being slain and 
his lieutenant wounded, he took command, under 
direction of General Scott, of the last gun left to 
his company, and kept it in operation till he had 
but one man left, and his ammunition was ex- 
hausted, when he succeeded in getting the gun 
from the field of battle. At Fort Erie, he was 
honored with acommand above his rank, namely, 
of a battery in a specially exposed condition, in 
front of the gate of the fort ; and by its discharges, 
after the fort had been taken by the enemy, blew 
it up, discomfiting the whole British detachment. 
He was wounded in the wrist at Ghesye, and 
at Fort Shelby was badly injured in the shoulder 
by a fall occasioned by rotten timber ina bridge; 
but had never claimed a pension on account of 
these injuries, not deeming at the time that he 
would ever need it, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 





1861. 





a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
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|, will restore peace and harmony to the country. 
|| I move that they lie on the table. 

|| ‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented the memorial of 


inely read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. COLFAX moved to reconsider the vote | 
by which the bill was passed; and also moved that 


Monpar, January 21, 1861. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriey. 


the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


ELIPHALET BROWN, JR. 


Mr. BARR. 
the House to take up the bill (H. R. No. 439) 
for the relief of Eliphalet Brown, jr. 


The bill, which was read, directs the Secretary | 


of the Treasury to allow and pay_to Eliphalet 


the sum already paid him as master’s mate. 


Mr. QUARLES objected. 
AUGUSTUS I. EVANS. 


Mr. McCLERNAND. Iask the unanimous 
consent of the House to take up and put upon its 
nassage Court of Claims bill No. 94, for the re- 
fief of Augustus H. Evans. 


The bill, which was read, directs the Secretary | 


ofthe Treasury, outofany moneysin the Treasury 


not otherwise appropriated, to pay to Augustus | 


H. Evans the sum of $800, in full for his services 
as clerk in the State of Missouri during the years 
1835 and 1836. 

Mr. THOMAS. What was he clerk of? 


Mr. McCLERNAND. He was clerk in the | 
surveyor general’s land office atSt. Louis. Itisthe | 


balance of an amount due him, and in reference 
to which, I understand, there is no dispute at all. 
The simple fact is, that the matter has been over- 
looked. 

No objection being made, the bill was taken up, 
read a first and second time, ordered to be en- 
grossed,and reada third time; and being engrossed, 
it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCLERNAND moved to reconsider the 


I ask the unanimous consent of 





Ae 


The Journal of Saturday last was read and 


|| approved. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Fi- 


| nance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 
| 865) making appropriations for the current and 
| contingent expenses of the Indian Department 
| and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 


i R ] ‘* || Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1862, 
Brown, jr-, for services as artist and master’s | 


mate in the Japan cXpedition, at the rate of $1,500 | 
per annum, from the time of enlisting until the | 


time of his discharge, deducting from thatamount |) the appropriation bill just reported lie on the table 


| for the time being. 


reported it with amendments. 
Mr. FITCH. Inthe absence of the Chairman 


| of the Committee on Indian Affairs, I move that || 


There is a matter, I believe, 
before that committee, which it is desirous to act 
upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


table without any motion. 
COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


It will lie on the 


Mr. HUNTER. While I have the floor, I de- | 
sire to make a request personal to myself. Iask | 
that I may be excused from further service upon | 


the Finance Committee. I do so because it is 
obvious that the party majority in the Senate will 
soon change, an 
and justice to the Senate both require that I should 
make the request to be excused from further ser- 
vice on that committec. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from | 


Virginia asks to be excused from further service 
on the Committee on Finance. 
The question being put, it was agreed to. 


Mr. LATHAM. Lask to be excused from any 


further service upon the Committee on Territo- | 


ries. I have attended promptly all the meetings 
of the committee; but its business is not one In 
which my constituency are at all interested, and 





Daniel W. Shaw, son of Daniel W. Shaw, de- 
ceased, of Whitestown, in the State of New 
York, praying payment of his father’s pension 
from the time of his discharge to the time when 


| the pension which he received commenced; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. BIGLER presented a petition of citizens 
of Upper Mount Bethel, Pennsylvania, praying 
the adoption of the comproraise measures pro- 
posed by Hon. J. J. Crirrennen; which ‘was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Che- 
nango county, New York, praying the adoption 


| of the compromise measures proposed by Mr. 


CritTENDEN; Which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have a petition, sir, 
which I am requested to present to the Senate, 
from certain citizens of Michigan. I ask that it 
may be read. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 


| To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States : 
The undersigned citizens of Michigan, without distine- 


| tion of party, respectfully memorialize the Congress of the 
| United States to adopt, as a reasonable and just basis of 


1 believe that justice to myself || adjustment of the national difficulties which now distract, 


impoverish, and demoralize the country ; or, congressional 


| adjustment proving impracticable, then to refer directly to 


the people of all the States, for their action, the Crittenden 
propositions, so-called, as modified and agreed to by the 
committee On behalf of the border States, which are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. The amendment of the fugitive slave -law, so as to 


| prevent kidnapping, and to equalize the commissioner's 


fee. 

2. The repeal of the personal liberty laws of the several 
States. 

3. Non-interference by Congress with slavery in the slave 
States, or southern dock-yards and arsenals, or with the 
inter-State slave trade. 

4. The non-abolition of slavery by Congress in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, except with the conseut of Virginia and 
Maryland, and of the people of the District, and compen- 
sation to the owners. 


5. The perpetual prohibition of the African slave trade. 

6. The division of the territories by the line of 36° 30/, 
all north of which shall be free, and all south of it to be 
free from interference on the subject of slavery by any au- 
thority, until adinitted as a State or States with or without 
slavery, as its people may choose. 

The memorial was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POLK. I am requested to present a paper 
|| in the nature of a petition from the city of St. 
Louis, expressing the belief that the passage by 
Congress of the Crittenden resolutions will give 
peace to the public mind, and asking that those 
resolutions be passed, or the substance of them. 
The petition consists of between ninety-five and 
|, one hundred leaves of foolscap paper, enveloped 
in the American flag, inseribed, ‘* We love the 


I ask that I may be excused from further service. 


vote by which the bill was passed ;-and also moved The motion was agreed to. 


to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. BRANCH. 
business. 

Mr. BURNETT. 
now adjourn. . 

Mr. LOVEJOY called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman from Tennessee 
withdraws his objection to my bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. [I call for the regular order |) 
of business. 

Mr. COX. What is the regular order? | 

The SPEAKER. The call of committees for 


FINANCE REPORT. 

Mr. FITCH. The Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred a resolution for printing ex- 
tra numbers of the Finance Report, have directed 
me to report it back, with amendments. The ori» 
ginal resolution contemplated printing ten thou- 
sand extra copies of the Finance Report, and five 
hundred besides for the use of the Department. 
We merely strike out the extra five hundred, and 
propose to print ten thousand, giving five hundred 
of those to the Department. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to, as 
follows: 


I call for the regular order of 


I move that the House do 





Resolved, That there be printed, for the use of the Senate, 


reports. 1} a thousand additional copies of the annual report of the | North, we love the East, we love the West, we 
- : || Seeretary of the Treasury on the finances, five hundred of lave the i lv.” Il ro 
— = of committees for reports was then || the same for the use of the Treasury Department. ove the South intensely. veg to present the 
conciuded, 


petition, and ask that it lie on the table. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hope that the petition 
will be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Kentucky asks that the petition be read. The 
Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the petition. 


| COAST SURVEY REPORT. 


Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, | 
to whom was referred a resolution submitted b 
Mr. Pearce to print extra copies of the Coast 
Survey report, communicated to the Senate on 
the 20th of December, 1860, reported it without 


TAXES IN KANSAS. 


On motion of Mr. ROBINSON, of Rhode | 

Island, the Committee on the Judiciary was dis- 

charged from the further consideration of the pe- | 

tition of one hundred and cleven citizens of Law- 

| rence, Kansas Territory, for the remission of 


taxes; and the same was laid on the table. 
Mr. LONGNECKER. 


certain companies of volunteers in the 


tribes of Indians. 

Mr. BRANCH. I must object to any more 
business being done to-day by unanimous consent. 
I make the objection from a sense of duty; and I 


hope no gentleman will insist upon doing so. I 
move that the rules be suspended, and that the 


I ask the unanimous | 
consént of the House to take upa bill (H.R. No. | 
73).of great merit, providing for the payment of | 


exican | 
war, and in the war against the Navajo and other | 





| amendment; and it was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed, in addition to the usual 
number, six thousand two hundred copies of the report of 
the Superintendent of the Coast Survey for the year 1860, 
twelve hundred of which for the use of the Senate, and five 
thousand for distribution by said superintendent; that the 


same be printed and bound, with the charts and sketches, || 


in quarto form; and that the printing of said charts and 


| sketches shall be done to the satisfaction of the Superin- 


tendent of the Coast Survey. 
GEORGE P. KANE. 
Mr. PEARCE. There wasa reportsentto the 
Senate in response to a call of the Senate’of last 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I should like to inquire 
how long the petition is? It is not according to 
the rules of the Senate, I believe, to read peti- 


| tlons. 


Mr. POLK. I will say to the Senator, that the 
petition itself is only five or six lines. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No objection. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I should like to know 
where you learn itis not usual to read petitions ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The rule does not per- 
mit it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. There can be no rule 








: 2 : session, by the Secretary of the Treasury, in rela- || against it. 

we aneares sont, fate a Committee of the || tion to the claim of George P. Kane, of Baltimore. || - The Secretary resumed and concluded the read- 
. Mr. COX. I aa thet oe se do now || I move that it be taken from the table, where it || ing of the petition, as follows: 

n adiours . oe | was laid the other day in consequence of my ab- | We, the undersigned, citizens of the city of St. Louis, 
Sy ‘ J ’ sence from the Senate, and referred to the Com- || believing that the adoption of the proposition for settling 
W — BURNETT demanded tellers. mittee on-Finance ee — asee disturbing our pes introduced int the 
: "ell i - er r | Senate by Senator Carrrenpen, of Kentucky, would have 
: al — were ordered; and Messrs. Burnett The motion was agreed to. the effect of giving peace to the public mind, respectfully 
LY were appointed. ask the tongress of the United States to aceept of said prop 
> i ° PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. | ositi ' ‘aloe ‘ io 
pr The House divided; and the tellers reported— | || ositions, and to offer articles of amendment to the Consti 
e; ayes 51, nays 27. i! Mr. PEARCE. I present three petitions numer- |) tution to the peopie and the States for their acceptance. 
of So the motion was agreed to. \| ously signed, two from Hartford county, andone || The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
1e The House accordingly (at two o’clock and | from Cecil county, Maryland, praying Congress || Mr. CAMERON. I have been requested by 

twenty-five minutes, p. m.) adjourned until Mon- || to adopt the compromise recommended by the || citizens of Pennsylvania to present a etition, 

ad day next. || committee of the border States, which they think || signed by several hundred persons residing in the 
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county of Montgomery, most of them farmers 


and mechanics, friends of the Union, who pray 


that Congress will adopt the resolutions of the | 


honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crir- 
TENDEN,] Or Something like them. I move that 
it lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BIGLER asked, and by unanimous con- 


sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
541) in relation to the liabilities of the collectors 
of customs; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM TILE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Hays, Chief Clerk, announced that the 


House had passed the following bills and joint | 


resolution; in which the concurrence of the Senate 
was requested: 

A bill (C. C. No. 94) for the relief of Augustus 
H. Evans; 

A bill (No. 263) for the relief of John Johnson, 
of Ohio; 


A bill (No. 356) for the relief of the creditors | 


of Daniel B. Vondersmith; 

A bill (No. 390) for the relief of Stephen Bun- 
nell; 
_ A bill (No. 623) for the relief of William Cow- 
ne; 


e.. ‘ . 
A bill (No. 654) granting a pension to Thomas | 


Bootle; 


A bill (No. 724) for the relief of Sampson | 


Stanf'l; 


A bill (No. 740) granting an increase of pension | 


to Jane W. McKee, widow of Colonel William 
R. McKee, of the second regiment of Kentucky 
volunteers; 

A bill (No, 858) granting a pension to Rufus 
L. Harvey; 

A bill (No. 876) for the benefit of Gabriel J. 
Johnston; 

A bill (No. 926) granting an invalid pension to 
Peter Navarre; 

A bill (No. 941) for the relief of James M. 


Adams, Henry D. McKinney, and William D. 


Adams; 


A bill (No. 942) for the relief of Sallie C. | 


Northrup; 

A bill (No. 943) a for bringing u 
arrearages of the lan 
ington ‘Territory; and 

A joint resolution (No. 59) authorizing Com- 
modore H. Paulding to receive a sword anda 
grant of land awarded to him by the Republic of 
Nicaragua, 


the 
office at Olympia, Wash- 


The message further announced that the House | 


had passed the following bills and joint resolution 
of the Senate: ; 

A bill (No. 376) for the relief of Benjamin Al- 
vord, paymaster United States Army; 


A till (No. 398) for the relief of Samuel R. | 


Franklin; and 
A joint resolution (No. 15) for the relief of 
Lieutenant John C. Carter. 


SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Mr. SLIDELL. | ask that the message of the 
President, communicated to the Senate on the 
16th of January, be now taken up for the pur- 
pose of referring it the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with certain resolutions that I will offer. 
I presume, as it is mere question of reference, it 
will lead to no debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Louisiana moves that the message of the Presi- 
dent, in answer to acertain resolution introduced 
by that Senator, be now taken up. 

Mr. BIGLER. I should like to know from the 
Senator from Louisiana, before I vote for taking 
up this message, whether it is intended to discuss 
it? 

Mr. SLIDELL. No; to refer it. 

Mr. BIGLER. Well, Mr. President, I will 
not object to taking it up; but, when it is taken 
up, T hope the Senate will refuse to refer it to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I think the subject 
has had quite importance enough already. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. What is the question? | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The motion is to 


take up the message of the President of the Uni- || 


ted States in answer to a resolution of the Sen- 
ator frof& Louisiana, touching the appointment 
of an acting Secretary of War. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. — 








it appears to me to be paying very little deference 
to a grave communication from the President to 
lay it upon the table, where it is not even to be 
considered. The Senator from Pennsylvania, per- 
haps, may not exactly understand what I mean. 
lt may be my disposition to compliment the Pres- 
ident 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President 








The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator | 


from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
reason why | am opposed to taking it up at the 
present time; and it is, that, by general under- 


standing, at half past twelve o’clock, the bill for | 


the admission of Kansas was to come up, for the 


purpose of voting upon the amendment offered by | 


the Senator from Indiana, I think that was the 
understanding when the Senate adjourned on Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I do not anticipate that there 
can be any discussion on this question. I, at any 
rate, have a right to offer my resolutions; and I 
trust that that courtesy will be conceded to me. 
I now ask leave to present the resolutions. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator | 


withdraw the motion to take up the message? 

Mr. SLIDELL. Temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions 
which the Senator from Louisiana presents will 
be read. 

The Seeretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Senate, the reasons | 
given by the President, in his message of the 16th instant, | 


for not communicating to the Senate at an caFlier day the 
fact of his having appointed, on the 3lst of December last, 


Joseph Holt as acting Secretary of War, are not satisfac- | 


tory. . 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Senate, the grounds 
assumed by the President in his aforesaid message in sup- 
port of his views of the exccutive authority to make, during 
the session of the Senate, an appointment of an acting Sec- 
retary of War for a period not exceeding six months, lim- 


| ited by his own discretion, are at variance, notonly withthe | 


| letter and spirit of the Constitution, but with the tru: intent 
} and meaning of the act of 13th February, 1795, to which he 
has referred, and, if suffered to pass by without express dis- 
sent, would establish a precedent alike dangerous to the 


principles on which our system of Government was estab- | 


lished, and in derogation of the constitutional rights and 
privileges of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
ask for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tions? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Let themlie over. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Very well; then I give notice 


that to-morrow | will call up the resolutions. I || 


make the motion now to take up the President’s 
message, for the purpose of considering it. If the 


call them up to-morrow, and every day until the 
subject is disposed of. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator fro 
Louisiana moves to take up the message of the 
President of the United States, in answer to the 
resolution of the Senate in regard to the vacancy 


|| in the office of Secretary of War. | 
I believe the time fixed 


Mr. COLLAMER. 
for taking up the bill for the admission of Kansas 

| has now arrived. I move that it be taken up. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Hearing a sug- 
gestion of that kind from some Senator, the Chair 
| inquired of the Secretary if there had been any 
_ order of the Senate to take itup athalf past twelve 
o’clock, and is informed there is none; but it is 


one o’clock. 
| Mr.GREEN. The Kansas question was not 
made a special order for half past twelve o’clock. 
An offer was made for an understanding of that 
_ kind, but it was not accepted; but still I am will- 
ing to take it up and dispose of it; and if taken 
/up, | wish to speak just two minutes, and no 

more. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the motiom of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Would it be in order to 
move to postpone all other prior orders, and pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill for the ad- 
mission of Kansas? 

Mr. COLLAMER. That is the question be- 
fore the Senate, I understand. 


WITHDRAWAL OF SENATORS. 


Mr. YULEE. Mr. President, if it is agreeable 
to the Senate—if there is no order pressing before 


| the Senate—— 


Mr. SLIDELL. I will suggest to Senators that 


I will state, frankly, the | 


resolutions cannot be entertained to-day, I shall || 


unfinished business, and will take precedence at | 


| so important a step has been taken. 
f the people of Florida will ever preserve a grateful 





January 21, 
s : ee ee 
The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a motion 


now pending to take up a certain message of the 
President. 

Mr. YULEE. I was about to state that I was 
desirous during the morning hour (though if it be 
preferred by the Senate I can take some other 

time) to make an announcement to the Senate of 
a purpose which my colleague and myself enter- 
tain, and which I think might be appropriately 
made during the morning hour. We sha I, how- 


ever, of course, submit ourselves to the pleasure 
of the Senate. 


: _— VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
SK unanimous consent to make his re ? 
Mr. KING. Te de wna his remarks: 
atte on do not understand 
what the purpose is. erhaps I did not hear. 

Mr. WADE. We did sar hear what the eat 
ator from Florida did say. 

Mr. YULEE. We desire to make a commu- 
nication to the Senate, which we suppose to be of 
a privileged nature, and having reference to our 
connection with this body. 

Mr. BAKER and others. Certainly. 

Mr.COLLAMER. lunderstand this is a per- 
sonal matter to the gentlemen that they wish to 
be heard about. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
| from Floridaask unanimous consent? The Chair 
| hears no objection 
\ Mr. YULEE. Mr. President, I rise to make 
|| known to the Senate that in consequence of cer- 

tain proceedings which have lately taken place in 
the State of Florida, my colleague and myself are 
of the opinion that our connection with this body 
| is legally terminated. 
| The State of Florida has, through a convention 
| of her people duly assembled, decided to recall 
| the powers delegated to this Government, and to 
assume the full exercise of all her sovereign rights 
| as an independent and separate community. 
| Tam sure I truly represent her when I say that 
|| her people have not been insensible to the many 
| blessings they have enjoyed under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor to the proper ad- 








| : , 
_ vantages of a Union directed to the great purposes 


|| of ‘*establishing justice, insuring domestic tran- 
| quillity, promoting the general welfare, and secur- 
| ing the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
| posterity.”” ‘They have held in patriotic reverence 
|| the memories that belong to the Union of Amer- 
|| ican States in its origin and progress, and have 
| clung with a fond assurance to the hope that its 
wise plan, and the just principles upon which it 
|| was based, would secure for it a perpetual endur- 
|, ance and transcendent usefulness. 
They have decided that their social tranquillity 
| and civil security are jeoparded by a longer con- 
| tinuance in the Gaion, not from the contemplated 
or necessary operation of the Constitution, but 
from the consequences, as they conceive, of an 
unjust exercise of the powers it conferred, and a 
|| persistent disregard of the spirit of fraternity and 
equality in which it was founded. Recent events 
have impressed them with the belief that the peace 
of their homes and the preservation of their com- 
munity interests can only be secured by an im- 
mediate withdrawal from the dangers of a per- 
verted and hostile employment of the powers of 
the Federal Government. They are not willing to 
disturb the peace of their associates by an inflamed 
|; and protracted struggle within the Union, for 
| rights they could never, with self-respect or safety, 
|| surrender, and against a policy of administration 
|| which, although sanctioned and authorized by the 
|| late decision of a majority of the States, they re- 
| 











gard to be hostile to their best interests, and vio- 
| lative of the legitimate duty and trusts of the Gov- 
| ernment. They have preferred to abandon all the 
| hopes they rested upon the common growth and 
| common power of the Union, and to assume the 
|| serious responsibilities of a separate existence and 
|| new and untried relations. It is only under a deep 
| sense of duty to themselves and their posterity that 
am sure that 


memory of their past connection with this Gov- 
‘ernment, and a just pride in the continued devel- 
/opment of American society. They will also 


|| remember that although, to their regret, a major- 


ity of the people in the States of the northern sec- 
tion of the Union have seen their duty to lie ina 


| = fatal to the safety of southern society, the 
| ha 


ve had the sympathies of a large array of noble 





spirits in all those States, whose sense of justice, 
and whose brave efforts to uphold the right, have 
been not the less appreciated, nor will be the less 
remembered, because unsuccessful. 
We have not been wanting in timely warning 


to our associates of the unhappy tendency of their | 


policy. It was in the unhallowed pursuit, as we 
thought, of sectional aggrandizement, and the in- 
dulgence of unregulated sentiments of moral duty, 
that the equilibriam of power between thesections, 
which had been maintained until then, was ruth- 
lessly and unwisely destroyed by the legislation 
of 1850. The injustice and danger of those pro- 


ceedings was considered by a large portion of the || 


'| cently, comparatively slow. But her population 


exceeds that of seven of the sixteen States that | 


/ composed the Union when the census of 1790 was 


thirteen original States had fewer numbers when 

they formed the Constitution. Rights of sover- 

eignty and liberty depend not upon numbers. 

| [tis quite true that her limits comprehend a 
part of the territory to which the title was ac- 

quired by the United States from Spain. But it 

| is also true that a part of the consideration for the 


|| cession was a reservation to the inhabitants of 


South to be so flagrant, that we resorted to an | 


unusual formality in bringing our views and | 


apprehensions to the attention of the country. 


Upon our official responsibility, a number of the | 


Senators, those of Florida among them, giving 
expression to the opinions of their constituents, 
presented a written protest against the wrong to 
which our section was subjected, and a fraternal 
warning against the dangerous tendency of the 
policy which incited to that wrong. That pro- 
test was refused a place in the Journals of this 


body, contrary, as we thought, to the express 


duty enjoined by the Constitution; but it went 
before the public, and I think it proper to recall 
the attention of this body to its contents, in the 
hour when the apprehensions it expressed ‘are 
fatally realized.* 

Let me be pardoned, Mr. President, for detain- 
ing the Senate with a further remark. The cir- 
cumstance that the State of Florida was formed 
upon territory acquired by the United States, and 
the paucity of her numbers, has been occasion- 
ally eaarigen upon. “Owing to causes she could 
not control, her settlement has been, until re- 
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* The following is the protest referred to in Mr. Yu.ee’s 
remarks, and which was presented in the Senate by Mr. 
Hunter on the 14th of August, 1850, with a motion for 
jeave to have it spread upon the Journal of the Senate: 

We, the undersigned Senators, deeply impressed with the 
importance of the occasion, and with a solemn sense of the 
responsibility under which we are acting, respectiully sub- 
mit the following protest against the bill admitting Califor- 
nia as a State into this Union, and request that it may be 
entered upon the Journal of the Senate. Wefeel that it is 
not enough to have resisted in debate alone a bill so fraught 
with mischief to the Union and the States which we rep- 
resent, with all the resources of argument which we pos- 
sessed, but that itis also duc to ourselves, the people whose 
interests have been intrusted to our care, and to posterity, 
which, even in its most distant generations, may feel its con- 
sequences, to leave, in whatever form may be most solemn 


and enduring, a memorial of the opposition which we have || 


made to this measure, and of the reasons by which we have 
been governed. Upon the pages of a Journal which the Con- 
stitution requires to be kept so longas the Senate may have 
an existence, we desire to place the reasons upon which 
we are willing to be judged by generations living and yet 
to come, for our opposition to a bill whose consequences 
may be so durable and portentous as to make it an object 
of deep interest to all who may come after us. 

We have dissented from this bill because it gives the 
sanction of law,and thus imparts validity to the unauthor- 
ized action of a portion of the inhabitants of California, by 
which an odious discrimination is made against the prop- 
erty of the fifteen slaveholding States of the Union, who 
are thus deprived of that position of equality which the 
Constitution so manifestly designs, and which constitutes 
the only sure and stable foundation upon which this Union 
can repose. 

Because the right of the slaveholdizg States toa cont 
mon and equal enjoyment of the territory of the Union 
has been defeated by a system of measures which, without 
the authority of precedent, of law, or of the Constitution, 
were manifestly contrived for that purpose, and which Con- 
gress must sanction and adopt, should this bill become a 
law. In sanctioning this system of measures, this Gov- 
ernment will admit that the inhabitants of its ‘Territories, 
whether permanent or transient, and whether lawfully or 
unlawfully occupying the same, may form a State without 


the previous authority of law; without even the partial 


security of a territorial organization formed by Congress ; 
without any legal census or other suflicient evidence of 


their possessing the number of citizens necessary to author- | 


ize the representation which they may claim ; and without 
any of those safeguards about the ballot-box which can 


only be provided by law, and which are necessary to ascer- | 


tain the true sense of a people. It will admit, too, that 


Congress, having refused to provide a government except | 
upon the condition of exeluding slavery by law, the exec- | 
utive branch of this Government may, at its own discretion, | 


invite such inhabitants to meet in convention under such 
rules as it or its agents may prescribe, and to form a con- 


stitution affecting not only their own aye but those also | 


of fifteen States of the Confederacy, by im@luding territory 
with the purpose of excluding those States from its enjoy- 
ment, and without regard to the natural fitness of boundary, 
or any of the considerations which should properly determ- 
ine the limits of-a State. {t will also admit that the con- 
vention thus called inte existence by the Executive may 
be paid by him out of the funds of the United States with- 


out the sanction of Congress, in violation not only of the | 


i 


plain provisions of the Constitution, but of those principle 


| the right to admission into the Federal Union 
upon terms of equality; and it was in view of this 


of the glories and fruits of the American Revo- 
lution, 


tablished policy of the country, they were admit- 
ted rhto the Union; and, in the act of admission, 
Florida was expressly recognized and * declared 
to bea Strate,’’ and *‘ admitted into the Union on 
an EQUAL footing with the original States mv ALL 
RESPECTS WHATEVER.” 

In the exercise of her equal right in the Union, 


ple of the section of which her territory forms the 


destiny isindissolubly bound, Florida has resolved 
to withdraw from the present Union. Her course 
derives sanction from the important fact that she 





is preceded in it by the chivalrous State which, 
by a spirited act in 1765, became, by acknowl- 
edgment of a Massachusetts historian, ‘* THE 
FOUNDER OF THE Unton.”’ And her resolution is 


to make that convention dependent upon it; and last, but 
not feast, in the series of measures which this Government 
must adopt and sanction in passing this bill, is the release 
of the authority of the United States by the Executive alone 
toa government thus formed, and not presenting even suf 





people for whom it was designed. With a view of all these 
considerations, the undersigned are constrained to believe 
that thisGovernment could never be brought to admit a State 





for the purpose of excluding the people of the slavcholding 
States from all opportunity of settling with their property 
in that Territory. 

Because, to vote for a bill passed under such cirecum- 
stances, would be to agree toa principle which may exclude 
forever hereafter, as it does now, the States which we rep- 
resent, from all enjoyment of the common territory of the 
Union—a principle which destroys the equal rights of their 
constituents, the equality of their States in the Confed- 
eracy, the equal dignity of those-whom they represent as 
men and as citizens in the eye of the law, and their equal 


tution. 
Because the admission of California as a State into the 
Union without any previous reservation assented to by her 





at the mercy of, that State, as no reservation in the bjll can 
be binding upon her until she assents to it, and as her dis- 
sent * hereatter’? would in no manner affect or impair the 
act of her admission. 

Because all the propositions have been rejected which 
have been made to obtain either a recognition of the right 


States of the Union; every effort having failed which has 
been made to obtain a fair division of the territory proposed 
to be brought in as the State of California. 

But lastly, we dissent from this bill, and solemnly protest 
against its passage, because, in sanctiouing measures so 
contrary to former precedent, to obvious policy, to the spirit 
and intent of the Constitution of the United States, for the 
purpose of excluding the slaveholding States from the ter- 
ritory thus to be erected into a State, this Government in 
effect declares that the exclusion of slavery from the terri- 
tory of the United States is an object so high and important 


sound policy, but also of the Constitution itself. 
this conclusion we must now and forever protest, as it is 
destructive of the safety and liberties of those whose rights 
have been comunitted to our care, fatal to the peace and 


which the slaveholding States have never sought more than 
equality, and in which they will not be content to remain 
with less. 

J. M. MASON, 

R. M. T. HUNTER, 

A. P. BUTLER 


Virginia. 








H. L. TURNEY, Tennessee. 
PIERRE SOULY, Louisiana. 
JEFF’N DAVIS, Mississippi. 

DA vi D R. ATCHISON, Missouri. 
JACKSON MORTON,? 2. 
D. L. YULEE, nf Florida. 


; 
| R. B. BARNWELL, ¢ S9uth Carolina. 





vious propriety which would forbid any act calculated || Sexare Cuanver, August 13, 1850. 


« 


right that most of the inhabitants remained there. | 
If their number has been increased by subsequent | 
immigration, it was mostly of citizens from others | 
of the United States, who were lineal inheritors | 


and moved by a common sympathy with the peo- | 


ficient evidenceof its having the assent of a majority of the | 


presenting itself under such circumstances, if it were not | 


title to the protection of the Government and the Consti- | 


of the public domain, might involve an actual surrender | 
of that domain to, or at all events places its future disposal | 


taken under the new Constitution; and six of the | 


In pursuance of this stipulation, and of the es- || 


extreme southern part, and with whose fate her || 





of the slaveholding States to a common enjoyment of all | 
|| the territory of the United States, or to a fair division of that | 
territory between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 


as to justify a disregard, not only of all the principles of | 
Against | 


equality of the States which we represent, and must lead, | 
if persisted in, to the dissolution of thfit Confederacy in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| no parallel in the history of mankind. 


| she could. 
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rendered more fixed by the development, since her 
movement began, of a general tendency in the 
public mind of the majority section toa theory of 
the Constitution, and to principles of construction, 
which must convert this Government into an un- 
limited despotism. She sees fast rising above al? 
others the great issue of the right of the people of 
the States to sovereignty and self-government 
within their respective territorial boundaries; and 
in such an issue she is prepared to devote the lives 
and fortunes of all her people. 

Although the ey we means of Florida are ac- 
knowledged to be limited, yet, having once as- 
sumed the rank of a State, she assumed with its 
rights its duties also, and its responsibilities to 
her people and their posterity. These she must 
fulfill, according to her best judgment, with all the 
more jealousy of control because weak, but with 
none the less claim on that account to the respect 
of all true men, 

Acknowledging, Mr. President,.with grateful 
emotions, my obligations for the ae courtesies I 
have earezee in my intercourse with the gentlemen 
of this body, and with most cordial good wishes 
for their personal welfare, I retire from their midst 
in willing loyalty to the mandate of my State, and 
with full approval of her act. 

Mr. MALLORY. Concurring, as I do, with 
all that my colleague has said, 1] ask but a brief 
moment to add a word or two further. 

In retiring from this body, I cannot but feel, 
and I will not forbear the expression of, profound 
regret that existing causes imperatively impel us 
to this separation. When reason and justice shall 
have asserted ascendency over party and passion, 
they will be justly appreciated; od this southern 
movement, demanded by considerations dear to 
freemen in every age, will stand proudly vindi- 
cated. 

Throughout her long and patient endurance of 
insu'tand wrong, the South hasclung to the Union 
with unfaltering fidelity; a fidelity which, while 
nourishing irritation in the hearts of her own sons, 
has butserved to nerve the arms of heradversaries. 

Florida came into the Union fifteen years ago, 
upon an equality with the original States, and 
their rights in the Confederacy are equally her 
rights. She could not, if she would, separfe her 
action from her southern sisters; and, demanded 
as her action is, by those considerations which 
a free people can never ignore, she would not if 
From the Union, governed by the 
Constitution as our fathers made it, there breathes 
not a secessionist upon her soil; but a deep sense 
of injustice, inequality, and insecurity, produced 
by the causes to which I have adverted, is brought 
home to the reason and patriotism of her people; 
and to secure and maintain those rights which 
the Constitution no longer accords them, they 
have placed the State of Florida out of the Con- 
federacy. 

In thus turning from the Union to the vailed 
and unknown future, we are neither ignorant nor 
reckless of the lions in our path. We know that 
the prompt and peaceful organization of a prac- 
tical republican government, securing liberty, 
equality, and justice to every citizen, is one of 
the most difficult, as itis one of the most mo- 
mentous duties devolving upon men; and nowhere 
perhaps upon the earth, beyond our own country, 
could this great work be achieved. But so well 
are human rights and national liberty understood 
by our people; so ary are they imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and knowledge of govern- 
ment, that were this Republic etocte hechen and 
destroyed, like the shattered vase of the poet, to 
whose very fragments the scent of the roses still 
clung, its very ruins breathing the true spirit of 
civil and religious liberty, would plead for and 
demand a wise and noble reconstruction. 

Whatever may be the immediate results, there- 
fore, of the momentous crisis now upon us, [ have 
no fears for the freedom of my countrymen. Nor 
do I admit for a moment that the great American 
experiment of government has proved or can prove 
a failure; but maintain, onthe contrary, that pass- 
ing events should inspire in the hearts of the pa- 
triotand statesman, not only hope, but confidence. 
Five States have already dieu ved their connec- 
tion with the Union; and throughout the several 
stages by which their people, in their sovereign 
capacity, have reached secession, they have ex- 
hibited'a calmness and deliberation which find 
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entirely the result of our admirable system of || 
And, Sir, were || 


independent State governments. 
this Federal District, with Presidents, Congress, 
Departments, and courts, and all the machinery | 
of Federal Government, suddenly sunk a thousand 
fathoms deep, under the admirable working of | 


these State governments the rights and liberties of || 
their people would receive no shock or detriment. |! 


In thus severing our connection with sister 
States, we desire to go in peace, to maintain to- 
wards them an attitude not only of peace, but, if 


ossible, of kindness; and it is for them to determ- 


ine whether we shall do so or not; and whether 
commerce, the great pacificator of earth, is to 
connect us as producers, manufacturers, and con- 
sumers, in future friendly relations, If folly, | 
wickedness, or pride, shall preclude the hope of 
peace, they may at once rear up difficulties in our 
path, leading at once to what I confess I regard 
and dread as one of the greatest calamities that | 
can befall a nation—civil war; acivil war embrac- 
ing equally North and South. But, sir, be our 
difficulties what they may, we stand forth a uni- 
ted people to grapple with and to conquer them. 
Our willingness to shed our blood in this cause is 
the highest proof we can offer of the sincerity of 
our connections; and I warn, nay, I implore you, 
not to repeat the fatal folly of the Bourbons, and 
mistake a nation for a faction; for the people of 
the South, as one man, declare that, sink or swim, 
live or die, they will not, as freemen, submit to 
the degradation of a constrained existence under 
a violated Constitution. But, sir, we desire to 
part from youin peace. From the establishment 
of the Anglo-Saxons upon this continent to this 
hour, they have never, as colonies or States, shed 
the blood of each other; and I trust we shall be 
spared this great calamity. We seck not to war 
upon, or to conquer you; and we Know that you 
cannot conquer us. Imbrue your hands in our 
blood, and the rains of a century will not wash 
from them the stain, while coming gencrations 
will weep for your wickedness and folly. 

In thus leaving the Senate, and returning to my 
own State, to pursue with unfaltering head and 
heart that path, be it gloomy or bright, to which | 
her honor and interest may lead, I cannot forbear | 
the agknowledgment of the kindnessand courtesy 
which I have ever received from many of the 
rentiemen of the Opposition; Senators to whom | 
T am indebted for much that I shall cherish 
through life with pleasure, and toward whom I 
entertain none but sentiments of kindness and re- 
spect. And I trust, sirs, that when we next con- 
front each other, whether at this bar or that of 
the just God, who knows the hearts of all, our 
lips shall not have uttered a word, our hands 
shall not have committed an act, directed against 
the blood of our people. 

On this side of the Chamber, we leave, with | 
profound regret, those whom we will cherish in 
our hearts, and whose names will be hallowed 
by our children. One by one, we have seen the 
representatives of the true and fearless friends of 
the Constitution fall at our side, until hardly a 
forlorn hope remains; and whatever may be our 
destiny, the future, with all of life’s darker mem- | 
ories, will be brightened by the recollection of 
their devotion to the true principles of our Gov- 
ernment, and of that wealth of head and heart in 
their intercourse with us which has endeared them 
to us and to ours forever. 

Mr. CLAY. [rise to announce, in behalf of 
my colleague and myself, that the people of Ala-. 
bama, assembled in convention at their capitol on | 
the 11th of this month, have adopted an an 
whereby they withdraw from the Union, formed 
under a compact styled the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, resume the powers delegated to it, and 
assume their separate station as a sovereign and 
independent people. This is the act, not of faction 
or of party, but of the people. True, there is a 
respectable minority of that convention who op- 
posed this act, not because they desired to pre- 
serve the Union, but because they wished to se- 
cure the coéperation of all, or of a majority, of 
the southern or of the planting States. There are 
many codperationists, but I think not one union- | 
ist in the convention; all are in favor of withdraw- 
ing from the Union. 1 am therefore warranted in 
saying that this is the act of the freemen of Ala- 
bama. 

ln taking this momentous step, they have not 
acted hastily or unadvisedly. It is not the erup- 
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| surprise and incurring censure, itis rather matter 


| convulsions, caused by the hostility of the North | 
_ to the domestic slavery of the South.. Nota de- 
_ cade, nor scarce a lustrum, has elapsed, since her 


| what it styles the moral leprosy of slaveholding; 
| itrefused us permission to sojourn, or even to pass 


| freedom for the slave if brought by his master into 


| shelter or security beneath the flag of a common | 


| and the rights of humanity; it exerted all the 


| presidentialelections, to permitus to indulge longer 


nance |! 


| as **twin relics of barbarism.’’ It not only re- 


| more insulting or more hostile to our domestic 


tion of sudden, spasmodic, and violent passion. | 
It is the conclusion they have reached after years 

of bitter experience of enmity, injustice, and in- 

jury, at the coda of their northern brethren; after | 
long and painful reflection; after anxious debate 
and solemn deliberation; and after argument, per- 
suasion, and entreaty have failed to secure them 
their constitutional rights. Instead of causing 


of amazement, if not reproach, that they have 
endured so much and so long, and have deferred 
this act of self-defense until to-day. 

It is now nearly forty-two years since Alabama 
was admitted into the Union. She entered it, as 
she goes out of it, while the Confederacy was in 


birth, that has not been strongly marked by proofs 
of the growth and power of that anti-slavery spirit 
of the northern people which seeks the overthrow 
of that domestic institution of the South, whichis 
not only the chief source of her prosperity, but 
the very basis of her social order and State polity. 
It is to-day the master spirit of the northern States, | 
and had, before the secession of Alabama, of Mis- | 
sissippi, of Florida, or of South Carolina, severed 
most of the bonds of the Union. It denied us 
Christian communion, because it could not endure 


through the North, with our property; it claimed 


a northern State; it violated the Constitution and 
treaties and laws of Congress, because designed 
to protect that property; it refused us any share 
of lands acquired mainly-by our diplomacy and 
blood and treasure; it refused our property any 





Government; it robbed us of our property, and 


refused to restore it; it refused to deliver criminals || 


against our laws, who fled to the North with our | 
property or our blood upon their hands; it threat- 
ened us, by solemn legislative acts, with igno- 
minious punishment if we pursued our property 
into a northern State; it murdered southern men 
when seeking the recovery of their property on 
northern soil; it invaded the borders of southern 
States, poisoned their wells, burnt their dwellings, 
and murdered their people; it denounced us by de- 
liberate resolves of popular meetings, of party con- 
ventions, and of religious and even legislative as- 
semblies, as habitual violators of the laws of God 


moral and physical agencies that human ingenu- | 
ity can devise or diabolical malice can employ to | 
heap odium and infamy upon us, and to make 
us a by-word of hissing and of scorn throughout 
the civilized world. Yet we bore all this for many 
years, and might have borne it for many more, 
under the oft-repeated assurance of our northern 
friends, and the too fondly cherished hope that 
these wrongs and injuries were committed by a | 
minority party, and had not the sanction of the | 
majority of the people, who would, in time, rebuke | 
our enemies, and redress our grievances. 

Sut the fallacy of these promises and folly of 
our hopes have been too clearly and conclusively 
proved in late electioas, especially the last two 





in such pleasing delusions. The platform of the 
Republican party of 1856 and 1860 we regard as 
a libel upon the character and a declaration of war 
against the lives and property of the southern peo- 
ple. No bitterer or more offensive calumny could 
be uttered against them than is expressed in de- 
nouncing their system of slavery and polygamy 


proaches us as unchristian and heathenish, but 
imputes a sin and a crime deserving universal 
scorn and universal enmity. No sentiment is | 


tranquillity, to our social order, and our social ex- 
istence, than is contained in the declaration that 
our negroes are entitled to liberty and equality 
with the white man. It isin spirit, if not effect, 
as strong an incitement and invocation to servile 
insurrection, to murder, arson, and other crimes, 
as any to be found in abolition literature. 

And to aggravate the insult which is offered us | 
in demanding equality with us for our slaves, the 
same platform denies us equality with northern | 
white menor fifee’ negroes, and brands us as an | 
inferior race, by pledging the Republican party | 
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aes our entrance into the Territories with our 
founders and leaders ral cy sana 74 

; uers y assert—must and will 
effect its extermination. “To crown the climax of 
insult to our feelings and menace of our rights, 
this party nominated to the Presideticy a man 
who not only indorses the platform, but promises, 
in his zealous support of its principles, to disre. 
gard the judgments of your courts, the oblica- 
tions of your Constitution, and the requirements 
of his o cial oath, by approving an bill prohibit- 
ing slavery in the Territories of the United States. 

A large majority of the northern people have 
declared at the ballot-box their approval of the 
pare and the candidates of that party in the 
ate presidential election. Thus, by the solemn 
verdict of the people of the North, the slavehold- 
ing communities of the South are * outlawed, 
branded with ignominy, consigned to execration, 
and ultimate destruction.”’ 

Sir, are we looked upon as more or less than 
men? Is it expected that we will or can exercise 
that godlike virtue which “ beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
allthings;’’which teaches us to love our enemies, and 
bless them that curse us? Are we devoid of the 
sensibilities, the sentiments, the passions, the 
reason, and the instincts of mankind? Have we 
no pride of honor, no sense of shame, no rever- 
ence of our ancestors, no care of our posterity, 
no love of home, or family, or friends? Must we 
confess our baseness, discredit the fame of our 
sires, dishonor ourselves, degrade our posterity, 
abandon our homes, and flee from our country, 
all for the sake of the Union? Must we agree to 
live under the ban of our own Government? Must 
we acquiesce in the inaugttration of a President, 
chosen by confederate, but unfriendly, States, 
whose political faith constrains him, for his con- 
science and country’s sake, to-deny us“our con- 
stitutional rights, because elected according to the 
forms of the Constitution? Must we consent to 
live under a Government which we belicve will 
henceforth be controlled and administered by 
those who not only deny us justice and equality, 
and brand usas inferiors, but whose avowed prin- 
ciples and policy must destroy our domestic tran- 

uillity, imperil the lives of our wives and chil- 

ren, degrade and dwarf, and ultimately destroy, 
our State? Must we live, by choice or compul- 
sion, under the rule of those who present us the 
dire alternative of an ** irrepressibie conflict’’ with 
the northern people in defense of our altars and 
our fireside, or the mamumission of our siaves, 
and the admission of them to social and political 
equality? No,sir, no! The freemen of Alabama 
have proclaimed to the world that they will not; 
and have proved their sincerity by seceding from 
the Union, and hazarding all the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of a separate and independent station 
among the nations of the earth. 

They have learned from history the admoni- 
tory truth, that the people who live under gov- 
ernors appointed against their consent by un- 
friendly foreign or confederate States, will not 
long enjoy the blessings of liberty, or have the 
courage to claim them. They feel that were they 
to consent to do so, they would lose the respect 
of their foes and the sympathy of their friends. 
They are resolved not to trust to the hands of 
their enemies the measure of their rights. They 
intend to preserve for themselves, and to transmit 
to their posterity, the freedom they received from 
their ancestors, or perish in the attempt. Cor- 
dially approving this act of my mother State, and 
acknowledging no other ne Ishall return, 
like a true and loyal son, to her bosom, to defend 
her honor, maintain her rights, and share her 
fate. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. President, I rise 
merely to add, that having had an opportunity of 
knowing beforehand the sentiments which my 
colleague has expressed; and believing that they 
fairly represent the feelings, opinions, and pur- 
poses of our constituents, and correctly explain 
the reason and causes of their late action, he was 
fully warranted in saying he had my full concur- 
rence in the views which he has just submitted. 
I therefore deem it unnecessary, if not improper, 
to abuse the privilege which a courtesy of the 
Senate ae to me, by further remarks. I feel 
that Lam bound by the act of Alabama, and can- 
not elaim the rights and privileges of a member 
of this body. f acknowledge no loyalty to any 
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other Power than that of my sovereign State; and 
shall return to her with the purpose to sustain 
her action and to share her fortunes, for weal or 


“Mr. DAVIS. I rise, Mr. President, for the 
purpose of announcing to the Senate that I have 
satisfactory evidence that the State of Mississippi, 


|| the UnRed States. 
| foreign country. 


by a solemn ordinance of her people in conven- | 


tion assembled, has declared her separation from 
the United States. Under these circumstances, 
of course my functions are terminated here. It 
has seemed to me proper, however, that I should 
appear in the Senate to announce that fact to my 


| now presented. 





The laws are to be executed 


| over the United States, and upon the people of | 


They have no relation to any | 
It is a perversion of terms, at 
least it isa great misapprehension of the case, 
which cites that expression for application to a 
State which has withdrawn from the Union. You 
may make war on a foreign State. If it be the 
purpose of gentlemen, they may make war against 
a State which has withdrawn from the Union; 


' but there are no laws of the United States to be 
| executed within the limits of aseceded State. A 


associates, and I will say but very little more. || 


The occasion does not invite me to go into argu- 
ment; and my physical condition would not per- 


mit me to do so if it were otherwise; and yet it | 
seems to become me to say something on the part | 


of the State I here represent, on an occasion so 
solemn as this. 

It is known to Senators who have served with 
me here, that I have for many years advocated, 


as an essential attribute of State sovereignty, the | 


right of a State to secede from the Union. There- 
fore, if I had not believed there was justifiable 
cause; if 1 had thought that Mississippi was act- 


ing without sufficient provocation, or without an | 
existing necessity, I should still, under my theory | 
of the Government, because of my allegiance. to | 
the State of which I ama citizen, have been bound | 
by her action.. I, however, may be permitted to | 


say that I do think she has justifiable cause, and 
approve of her act. I conferred with her people 
before that act was taken, counseled them then 


should exist when the convention met, they should | 


take the action which they have now adopted. 

I hope none who hear me will confound this 
expression of mine with the advocacy of the right 
ef a State to remain in the Union, and to disre- 
gard its constitutional obligations by the nullifica- 
tion of the law. Suoh is not my theory. Nulli- 


fication and secession, so often confounded, are | 


indeed antagonistic principles. 
remedy which it is sought to apply within the 
Union, and against the agent of the States. It is 
only to be justified when the agent has violated 
his constitutional obligation, and a State, assum- 
ing to judge for itself, denies the right of the agent 
thus to act, and appeals to the other States of the 


Nullification is a | 


Union for a decision; but when the States them- | 
selves, and when the people of the States, have | 
so acted as to convince us that they will not re- | 


gard our constitutional rights, then, and then for 
the first time, arises the doctrine of secession in 
its practical application. 

A great man who now reposes with his fathers, 
and who has been often arraigned for a want of 
fealty to the Union, advocated the doctrine of nul- 
lification, because it preserved the Union. It was 
because of his deep-seated attachmenttothe Union, 
his determination to find some remedy for exist- 
ing ills short of a severance of the ties which 


bound South Carolina to the other States, that | 


Mr. Calhoun advocated the doctrine of nullifica- | 


tion, which he proclaimed to be peaceful, to be | 


within the limits of State power, not to disturb 
the Union, but only to be a means of bringing the 


agent before the tribunal%f the States for their | 


judgment. 

Secession belongs to a different class of rem- 
edies. It is to be justified upon the basis that the 
States are sovereign. There wasa time when 
none denied it. [hope the time may come again, 


whena better comprehension of the theory of our | 


Government, and the inalienable rights of the 
peopie of the States, will prevent any one from 
denying that each State is a sovereign, and thus 


may reclaim the grants which it has made to any | 


agent whomsoever. 


I therefore say I concur in the action of the | 


people of Mississippi, believing it to be necessary 
and proper, and should have been bound by their 


action if my belief had been otherwise; and this | 
ae me to the important point which I wish on 
a 


this last occasion to present to the Senate. It is 
by this confounding of nullification and secession 
that the name of a great man, whose ashes now 
mingle with his mother earth, has been invoked 
to justify coercion against a seceded State. The 





phrase “‘ toexecute the laws,’’ was an expression | 


which General Jackson applied to the case of a 
State refusing to obe 


ber of the Union. hat is not the case which is 


the laws while yet a.mem- | 


State finding herself in the condition in which 
Mississippi has judged she is, in which her safety 


| requires that she should provide for the mainte- 











| slaves? 


| binds us together; we recur to the principles —~ 
| 
ven 


nance of her rights out of the Union, surrenders 
all the benefits, (and they are known to be many,) 
deprives herself of the ad vantages, (they are known 
to be great,) severs all the ties of affection, (and 
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they are close and enduring,) which have bound | 


her to the Union; and thus divesting herself of 


every —. taking upon herself every burden, | 


she claims t8 be oa from any power to ex- 
ecute the laws of the United States within her 


| limits. 


I well remember an occasion when Massachu- 
setts was arraigned before the bar of the Senate, 
and when then the doctrine of coercion was rife 
and to be applied against her because of the res- 


cue of a fugitive slave in Boston. My opinion | 


then was the same that itis now. Not ina spirit 
of egotism, but to show that I am not influenced 
in my opinion because the case is my own, I 


| refer to that time and that occasion as containing 
that if the state of things which they apprehended || 


the opinion which I[ then entertained, and on 


which my present conduct is based. I then said, | 


if Massachusetts, following her through a stated 
line of conduct, chooses to take the last step which 
separates her from the Union, it is her right to go, 
and I will neither vote one dollar nor one man to 


coerce her back; but will say to her, God speed, | 


in memory of the kind associations which once 
existed between her and the other States. 
It has been a conviction of pressing necessity, 


it has beena belief that we are to be deprived in the || 
Union of the rights which our fathers bequeathed || 
to us, which has brought Mississippi into her | 


present decision. She has heard proclaimed the 


theory that all men are created free and equal, and |! 


this made the basis of an attack upon her social 
institutions; and the sacred Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has becn invoked to maintain the posi- 
tion of the equality of the races. That Declara- 


tion of Independence is to be construed by the || 


circumstances and purposes for which it was 


made. “The communities were declaring their in- | 


dependence; the people of those communities were 
asserting that no man was born—to use the lan- 
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right to withdraw from a Government which thus 

perverted threatens to be destructive of our rights, 

we but tread in the path of our fathers when we 

proclaim our independence, and take the hazard. 

This is done not in hostility to others, not te in- 

Jure any section of the country, not even for our 

own pecuniary benefit; but from the high and 

solemn motive of defending and protecting the 

rights we inherited, and which it is our sacred 

duty to transmit unshorn to our children. 

I find in myself, perhaps, a type of the general 

feeling of my constituents towards yours. [am 

sure I feel no hostility to you, Senators from the 

North. J am sure there is not one of you, what- 
ever sharp discussion there may have been be- 

tween us, to whom I cannot now say, in the pres- 
ence of my God, I wish you well; and such, Lam 
| sure, is the feeling of the people whom | represent 
| towards those whom you represent. I therefore 
feel that I but express their desire when | say | 
| hope, and they hope, for peaceful relations with 
| you, though we must part. They may be mu- 
tually beneficial to us in the future, as they have 
been in the past, if you so will it. The reverse 
may bring disaster on every portion of the country; 
|| andif you will have it thus, we willinvoke the God 
| of our fathers, who delivered them from the power 
|| of the lion, to protect us from the ravages of the 
|| bear; and thus, putting our trust in God, and in 


SS ee 


|| our own firm hearts and strong arms, we will vin- 
| dicate the right as best we may. 
| In the course of my service here, associated at 
different times witha great variety of Senators, | 
see now around me some with whom | have served 
long; there have been points of collision; but 
whatever of offense there has been to me, I leave 
|| here; L carry with me no hostile remembrance. 
|| Whatever offense [ have given which has not been 
| redressed, or for which satisfaction has not been 
demanded, I have, Senators, in this hour of our 
parting, to offer you my apology for any pain 
| which, in heat of discussion, | have inflicted. 1 
go hence unencumbered of the remembrance of 
any injury received, and having discharged the 
duty of making the only reparation in my power 
for any ivjury offered. 

Mr. President, and Senators, having made the 
| announcement which the occasion seemed to me 





| to require, it only remains for me to bid you a 
| final adieu. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The speeial ordes 


fixed for one o’clock is the joint resolution of the 





guage of Mr. Jefferson—booted and spurred to | 


ride over the rest of mankind; that men were 
created equal—meaning the men of the political 
community; that there was no divine right to rule; 
that no man inherited the right to govern; that 
that there were no classes by which power and 


place descended to families, but that all stations | 
were equally within the grasp of each member of | 


the body-politic. These were the great princi- 
ples they announced; these were the purposes for 
which they made their declaration; these were 


the ends to which their enunciation was directed. | 


They have no reference to the slave; else, how 


happened it that among the items of arraignment | 
made against George III was that he endeavored | 


to do just what the North has been endeavoring 


of late to do—to stir up insurrection among our | 


negroes were free and equal, how was the Prince 
to be arraigned for stirring up insurrection among 
them? And how was this to be enumerated among 


their connection with the mother country ? When 
our Constitution was formed, the same idea was 
rendered more palpable, for there we find pro- 


Had the Declaration announced that the | 


Senator from Kentucky, (S. No. 54;) but the bill 
for the admission of Kansas being the unfinished 
business of Saturday, takes precedence. 
Mr. SEWARD. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
| ness. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
so Without a motion. 
Mr. SEWARD. Very well. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the cousideration of the bill (H. R. No. 
23) for the admission of Kansas into the Union; 
the pending question being on the amendment of 
Mr. Green, to add to the billadditional sections 
|| for the organization of the Territory of Jefferson. 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I had a fair 
hearing on Saturday of all the amendments I pro- 
posed, and I shall not renew them. I see it is 
|| the settled judgment of a majority of the Senate 
to pass this bill without amendment; but I must 
take this occasion to say that | moved thes: 
amendments in good faith; I thought they would 


It proceeds to do 


|| improve the bill and better promote the public in 


| the high crimes which caused the colonies to sever || 


vision made for that very class of personsas prop- | 


erty; they were not put upon the footing of equality 
with white men—not even upon that of paupers 


and convicts; but, so far as representation was | 


| concerned, were discriminated against as a lower 


caste, only to be represented in the numerical 
proportion of three fifths. 


Then, Senators, we recur to the compact which 


which our Government was founded; and w 


‘| you deny them, and when you deny to us the | 


terests, and especially the interests of Kansas. 
They, however, failed; and while under the rules 
of the body I should have a right to renew them 
| when we get out of the Committee of the Whole 
and get into the Senate, I shall not do so, for I am 
_ satisfied the judgment of a majority of the Senat: 
is against them. I had intended, on Saturday, to 
make a general speech on the questions of the 
day. I will not nowdo that. I will postpone it 
to some other, perhaps more suitable, occasion; 
but I must be permitted to make this remark: 
that the only object I had on Saturday, in desir- 
ing a postponement, was to have a more full Sen 
ate, 80 as to give every Senator an opportunity 
| to vote upon the question this morning. Now, 
as the bill comes up with the amendment pend- 
ing, if the Senate will give me leave, Iwill with- 
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draw theamendment. [** Leave!”’ ** Leave!’’} Ido 
not wish to prejudice the question itself. Jeffer- 
son Territory ought to be organized; but’ many 
of the Senators in favor of the bill advise me that 
they will, at the proper time, vote for it, if I bring 
ILup as a separate measure, For that purpose, 
| withdraw the amendment, with the leave of the 
Senate, 

Tie VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays 
have not been ordered, nor has any amendment 
been moved to the amendment; and therefore the 
Senator hasaright to withdraw it. If no amend- 
ment be offered, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment. 

Mr. FITCH. I shall renew the amendment 
which | offered to this bill on Saturday. The vote 
was then too close to satisfy me thata -—n 
of the Senate were determined not to adopt it. It 
is well known, Mr. President, that nearly all of our 
present lamentable sectional difficulyes are con- 
nected with the disposition of our Territories, and 
particularly vith two questions in relation to those 
Territories. One of these is the right of a Terri- 
torial Legislature to abolish slavery. Another, 
the existence or non-existence of that institution 
within the Territories, by virtue, as it has been 
claimed by some of the Representatives of the 
southern States, of the Constitution. 
these questions are now pending before appropri- 
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Both of | 


ate judicial tribunals; and unless the refusal upon | 


the part of the members of thg Senate on the op- 
posite side of the Chamber toadopt the amendment 
which | have offered tets one of these questions 


will they hesitate? Which is of the most import- 
ance, to procure an early decision of this question, 


or to hurry the admission of Kansas tw@, three, | 


or fuur days earlier, at the expense, perhaps, of 
preventing a di cision altogether? 
is involved in the amendment: on the one side, 
a prompt appeal to the Supreme Court, and an 
early decision of an important controverted point; 





| 





! 


This is what | 


on the other side, a delay in according the wishes | 
of a limited population in a remote ‘Territory— | 


upon the one side, a mere bleeding Kansas; on the 
other, ableeding Union. I lave nothing further 
to say on this subject. I promised Saturday 
that I would not debate it. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


there is no such question involved asa delay in 


the settlement of this judicial question to which | 


the Senator refers. No one Lee ep to do an 
act by which the suit pending shall be delayed. 
On both sides it is proposed that there shall be 


I have only to remark that | 


GLOBE. 


ing upon personal rights 
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it is our duty t 
all that can be saved of judicial rights and reme- 


dies. Iam prepared to do that. [I am not pre- 
pared to make an exception from the eames 

practice for the purpose of sustaining this palie- 
ular interest of a public nature, which is supposed 
to depend upon the result of private Sibesiion in 
these cases. Asthe honorable Senator from Illi- 
nois has said, | respond, you may bring in your 
bill to-day for the organization of a judicial dis- 
trict in Kansas, and | will vote for it; and I wil] 


| Vote to save every rémedy which can be saved, 


such legislation as shall preserve that case in its | 


order. If the case shall continue in the United 
States court, there is no probability Phat it can be 
reached in one, two, or three years, in the due 


order of proceeding in that court; hence, all the | 


arguments made about delay fall to the ground, 
for it does not involve a delay of one instant of 
time. It is only aquestion Soethorthis bill shall 
be sent back to the House of Representatives by 
an amendment that will delay the admission of 
the State. I understand gentlemen on the other 
side of the Chamber to say that they intend to 
bring ina billat once to establish the United States 


|| judiciary forthat new State, and to make provision 


fall, they will both be before the Supreme Court | 


in a short time. 
they should both be finally adjudicated; for, not- 
withstanding the declaration of Senators upon the 
opposite side of the Chamber that, in the Dred 


Scott case, these questions were not decided, and | 


Certainly, sir, it is desirable | 


only an opimon—an obiter dictum—of the court | 


given in relation to them, | can but hope those 
Senators are as willing they should be decided as 


are Senators upon this side, and will be equally 


loyal to the decision whenever it shall be made. 
One of these points has been decided by a Uni- 
ted States court in Kansas Territory, and I may 
be excused for feeling some interest in having 
that case decided in the highest court, because 
there is still another point involved in it which 
was the subject of a 
sion between the Senator from Mississippi, who 
then sat on my right, [Mr. Brown,] and myself. 
That Senator, it wili be remembered, asked for 


congressional protection of slavery in the Terri- | 


tories. In common with the Senator from Louis- 
iana, |Mr. Bensamin,] I took the position that no 
such congressional protection was required, that 
if slavery existed, as he claimed, by virtue of the 
Constitution, in the Territories, the common law 
afforded all the remedies he ought to desire. The 
case in the Kansas territorial court was a suit at 
common law. The Territorial Legislature hav- 
ing prohibited slavery, a slave escaped from her 
owner, and was reclaimed upon a common law 
writ—a writ of replevin, as | think the legal pro- 
fession calls it. The defense was, that, the Terri- 
torial Legislature having abolished slavery, no 
such property existed within that Territory. ‘The 
judgment of the court was, that the action of the 
Territorial Legislature was unconstitutional. If 
this case goes to the Supreme Court, then one of 
these controverted points which, at this moment, 
are shaking the Government to its foundation, 
will be finally decided one way or the other. 
There 1s at this time, | am informed, in Chi- 
cago, another case in which is involved the ques- 
tion of the existence or non-existence, theoreti- 
cally, of slavery in a common Territory by virtue 
of the Constitution, or of common ownership. 
There a fugitive has been rescued, and the de- 
fensg is that she escaped from Nebraska, a Ter- 
ritory in which there was no local law recogniz- 
ing or protecting slavery, and that therefore no 
such property existed within that Territory. The 
bill, of course, now before the Senate for the ad- 
mission of Kansas, docs not affect this latter case; 
but it does the former, and a very vital one. 
Now, when Senators over the way sce only on 
one side the wishes of a population as limited as 
that of Kansas, and upon the other a Union about 
to crumble to fragments, because, perhaps, of a 
waxit, mainly, of decision on these specific points, 


loquy during the last ses- | 


for the preservation of all the cases. 
Mr. COLLAMER. That can be preserved. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. All that can be preserved 
under the Constitution of the United States. I 
think we can trust those assurances, especially 
when they have as much interest in that line of 
policy, in my opinion, as any men in the world. 


They certainly do not desire to leave that State || 


regardless of the consequences, whether the judg- 
ment which is to be pronounced be for or against 
the principles which I maintain in the adminis- 
tration of the Government. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New York says that any proposition—any extra- 
neous one,as [ believe he designates this—in con- 
nection with this bill, should have been brought 
in a yearago. The Senator’s memory is very 
treacherous, unless he recollects that this was 
brought in a year ago, or whenever the bill came 
before the Senate, and has been pending from that 
hour to this. It was printed simultaneously with 


|| other amendments to the bill. 


without a judiciary system for twelve months; | 
and, unless they pass it, and have itapproved be- | 
fore the 4th of March, there can be no judiciary | 


system there until next winter. 


Mr. COLLAMER. Ofthe United States cases. |! 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Of the United States cases. 
| I take it for granted there is no question of delay- 
/ing the judicial decision; but the 
| to delaying the act of admission. For that rea- 
son I am utterly opposed to any amendment of 


‘| the bill; but I renew the pledge Ll have heretofore 


|| made: bring up your bill to-morrow, or to-day, | 


| for establishing a judicial system, and I will vote 
to put it right through, without the slightest de- 
lay, and I shall think that gentlemen on the other 
| side act very strangely after what they have said, 
if they do not vote so too. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I respond 
entirely to what has been said by the honorable 
Senator from Illinois. I want to meet this ques- 
tion of the admission of Kansas upon its merits; 
| and I do not want to meetcollateral or incidental 
| questions any longer in connectton with Kansas, 
If there is any community in this country which 
is entitled to any right at the hands of the Con- 
/ ress of the United States, it is the people of 

Kansas to be admitted into this Union now, and 
to be admitted after complying,as they have done, 
in good faith and fully, with all the customary 
| requirements to which the people of the Territo- 
ries are subjected when they apply to Congress 


to allow them to change their condition from a | 


| Territory to that of one of the States of the Union. 
This proceeding is sought to be embarrassed 
| by connecting with it a proposition to organize a 
| judicial district in the State. It is unusual; it is 
| unnecessary; it can be done separately and dis- 
| tinetly; and that is the prevailing custom which 
has been applied in such cases. If we depart now 
| from that custom, and incorporate that provision 
| into this bill, it sends Kansas back to the House 
_ of Representatives, after we have kept her wait- 
| ing here one whole yeur for admission. A year 
| ago the House of Representatives sent us a bill to 
| admit Kansas. If we had conditions to annex; 
| if we had incidents to take care of, it ought to 
have been done a year ago and not now. 
| The proposition to organize this judicial dis- 
| trict is magnified by the circumstance that there 
are suits which may fall, Those suits practically 
have just exactly the value which every suit be- 
| tweeh individuale has in the Territories. Stand- 





— is as | 








| Senator from Indiana 





Mr.SEWARD. Mr. President, the honorable 





Mr. FITCH. I had not finished. 

Mr. SEWARD. I beg pardon. 

Mr. FITCH. 1 yield, of course. 

Mr. SEWARD. The honorable Senator from 
Indiana misunderstands me, or else [ fail to ex- 
plain myself. Ido not complain that this is a new 
proposition. What I say is, that Kansas was 
entitled to admission last year, and that all these 
questions ought to have been made last year, and 
disposed of, and not have delayed the whole ques- 


| tion until this time, and now send the bill back to 


the House of Representatives for the purpose of 
securing conditions which ought to have been 
considered, together with the bill itself, upon its 
merits, and acted upon then. 

Mr. FITCH. And, Mr. President, as to the 
other cause for opposition mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, that the amendment will! delay 
the passage of the bill by rendering it necessary 


| to send it back to the House of Representatives, 


do Senators distrust their own political associates 
in that wing of the Capitol, now in an overwhelm- 
ing majority? With this amendment, the bill 
will not necessarily be delayed two days. The 
only question would be about bringing it up in 
the order of business. If Senators on the oppo- 
site side of the Chamber and the Senator from 
Illinois are so willing that a judicial district shall 
be created in Kansas, and pending suits kept alive, 
why not do it now, when we know the passage 
of this billis beyond the possibility of doubt, and 
there is doubt about the passage of any separate 
judiciary bill? I donot doubt the sincerity of the 
Senator from [Illinois or of the Senators on the 
other side of this Chamber in their expression of 
willingness to pass such bill; but they cannot 
pledge themselves for the action of the other House; 
and while they are unable to thus pledge them- 
selves, they well know the importance attached to 
the early admission of Kansas by their political 
associates in that end 8f the Capitol is such that 
an amendment of this reasonable character will 
not delay its passage, as I have already said, be- 
yonda io or two. : 

Then, if there is a willingness to keep the im- 
portant suit to which | have alluded alive, that it 
may finally be decided in the Supreme Court, if 
there is that willingness to create a judicial dis- 
trict, why not evince that willingness by adopt- 
ing the amendment? I certainly had a right to 
expect that the Senator from Illinois would assent 
to it; but I do not know that I have any right to 
expect that Senators on the opposite side of the 
Chamber will. They have manifested so little 
disposition of a contilintody character in relation 
to our sectional troubles, that I have little expecta- 
tion they will, by act or vote, keep alive a suit 
in which a great question, against which they 
have contended, is involved, and which is likely, 
through this amendment, to be decided contrary 
to their views. : 

Mr. GREEN. There is this other considera- 
tion: the trouble is in regard to the order of busi- 
ness in the House of Representatives. We know 
what their rules are; and we know the difficulty 
of bringing a question up for consideration. I 
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believe that a separate bill to organize that State | 
t | 
| 


into a judicial district would pass, if it could ge 
a hearing, not only in this Chamber, but in the 
House of Representatives. We can get a hear- 
ing in this body; but there is great difficulty in 
getting a hearing in that body. Youcannot move 
to suspend the rules, except on one day; and it 
takes two thirds to carry that suspension. If we 
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pass the bill, it will never be reached in the House | 


of Representatives; but if we put this amendment 
in this bill, itof necessity comes up as a disagree- 


. } 
ing vote between the two Houses, and has 4o be 


passed upon by it; and thus itinsures the passage 1] 


of it, if it meets the concurrence of a magority 
there; whereas a judiciary bill cannot be passed, 
unless two thirds agree to suspend the rules for 
the purpose; and then only on Monday, when a 
motion to suspend the rules would be in order. 
There is, therefore, manifest propriety, as the 
thing ftself is right, and as all concede it to be 
right, to putiton this bill; for that insures its con- 
sideration in the House of Representatives. 

Again: it cannot possibly delay the bill. Talk 
about keeping Kansas out of the Union! It is 
not done to keep Kansas out of the Union. It is 
a total celeunbathanalen of the design of the mover. 
Nota single amendment has been proposed for 
the purpose of keeping Kansas out of the Union. 
Suppose it shall delay it until to-morrow morn- 
ing: how much harm will be done? We pro- 
mote a great public good by providing means to 
enforce the laws; and then we may, with propri- 
ety, say, ‘*the Union, the Constitution, and the 
enforcement of the laws.”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster 
in the chair.) Is the Senate ready for the ques- 
tion on the proposed amendment ? 

Mr. FITCH. I ask for the yeas and nays 
upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 29, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, 


Clingman, Fitch, Green, Gwin, Hemphill, Hunter, tverson, | 


Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, 
Lane, Lathain, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, Powell, 
Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson, and 
Wigtali—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, 
Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, 
Harlan, King, Morrill, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Ten 
Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. It was read 
the third time; and on the question, ‘‘ Shall the 
bill pass?”’ 

Mr. BINGHAM called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

M:. KENNEDY. I wish to say, before the 
vote is announced, that I was desirous of explain- 
ing my vote on this bill. I do not rise to do so 
now. IL only wish to say, as I voted against the 
admission of Kansas and Minnesota on the same 
ground that I object to this, it was on that point 
that I desired to make some remarks. 

The result was then announced—yeas 36, nays 
16; as followss 

YEAS — Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bigler, Bingham, 
Bright, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Crittenden, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Johnson of Tennessee, King, 
Latham, Morrill. Pugh, Rice, Seward, Simmons, Sumner 


Ten Eyck, Thomson, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and 
Wilson—36. 


NAYS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bragg, Clingman, Green, 
Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Ken- 


nedy, Mason, Nicholson, Polk, Powell, Sebastian, Slidell, 
and Wigfall—16. 


So the bill was passed. 
BILLS BECOME LAWS. 


A message from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. GLossprenner, his Secretary, an- 
nounced that the President had approved and 
signed, on the 19th instant, the following bill and 
Joint resolution: 

A bill (S. No. 539) to continue in force an act 
therein mentioned relating to the port of Balti- 
more; and 

A joint resolution (S. No. 57) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to permit the owners 
of the steamboat John C. Frémont to change the 
name of the same to that of Horizon. 


SLAVERY QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGLER. | desire to inquire what is the 
next special order ? 





| 








The PRESIDING OFFICER, The next busi- | 


vess before the Senate is the joint resolution (S. 
No. 54) proposing certain amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, introduced by 
' the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crittenpen,} 


the question pending being on the amendment of 


| the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. BigLer] to 
the amendment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr.Crark. 

Mr. BIGLER. After the solemn scene pre- 
sented here this morning, | confess I scarcely have 
the heart to approach the consideration of this 
subject. The solicitude—the universal and sol- 
emn solicitude, not to say alarm, that pervades 
the popular mind in my State, touching the pres- 
ent distracted and imperiled condition of the 
country, and the importunities which reach me 
daily on that absorbing topic, must plead my apol- 


ions and feelings at this time. 


as brief as I properly can. 
| pose to deal with the eventful and inauspicious 
present, and, as far as that is possible, with the 
mysterious and gloomy future of our country and 
Government. , 

[ shall not repeat at length the oft-told and fa- 
miliar stories of the establishment of colonies on 
thiscontinent; of theirearly history; their doings 
and sufferings, their progress and prosperity; of 
the means by which they were induced to codiian 
the institution now the subjectof unhappy, if not 
fatal, controversy between the States of the Con- 
federacy; nor how those colonies in the course of 
time threw off their allegiance to the mother coun- 
try; how their representatives assembled at Inde- 
pendence Hall, at Philadelphia, in 1776, and ab- 
solved themselves from their former allegtance to 
Great Britain; how the people of all the States, 
north and south, made common cause in the pri- 
vations and sufferings that followed; how, after a 
| struggle of seven years, their independence was 
| fully established; how they formed a Confederacy 
| of States for the mutual benefit of all; how and 
| why that Confederacy failed to answer the pur- 
| 





poses for which it was designed; and how, in 1787, 
these thirteen separate and independent States, by 
their representatives, assembled in convention at 
| Philadelphia, in order to ‘‘ form a more perfect 
| Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defense, promote 
| the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty;’’ nor how, in that work, Madison, Ran- 
dolph, Pinckney, Rutledge, and others of the 
South, and Franklin, Sherman, Gerry, Paterson, 
and others of the North, sat side by side, day 
after day, in solemn conclave over the affairs of 
the nation; how the individuality of the States 
| was preserved and distinguished; how each ex- 
= its views by a single vote, the smallest 
| 





eing equal to the greatest; and how it was agreed 
that when nine out of the thirteen should unite on 
conditions of a more perfect Union, that that 
Union should supersede the old form of Govern- 
ment, and be binding on those States only who 
might adopt it, leaving the opportunity for four 
of those independent parties to remain as separate 
States or sovereignties outside of the new Union. 
Nor need I relate the history of the acceptance 
of those new conditions, or call attention to the 
extreme caution and qualification with which they 
were accepted by New York, Virginia, and other 
States, and how Rhode Island and North Caro- 
lina remained out of the new Confederacy for two 
years or more, and were noticed by Congress as 
separate and enone Powers; nor more than 
state the political problem about amending the 
Constitution, to show what care was taken to re- 
tain power in the States over the popular will of 
the whole mass of people of all the States, con- 
sisting in the fact that amendments to the Consti- 
tution can be defeated by the votes of one thirti- 
eth of the electors of the United States, and at the 
same time thatamendments can be carried against 
the willofthe majority. This wauld be by the small 
States, tothe number of one fourth, uniting against 
the large States, and by a close vote within each 
State; on the other hand, the united vote of one 
fourth of the largest States, cast together, would 
make more than a majority of all the votes, whilst 
the remaining three fourths would carry the 
amendment. 


career of our country under this new compact; 


ogy to the Senate for the expression of my opin- | 


I shall probably | 


never claim their attention again, and I shall be | 
It is mainly my pur- | 
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how it has grown, as it were, by magic, from 
thirteen feeble colonies, with three million in- 
habitants, to thirty-three independent sovereign 
States, embracing a population of over thirty-one 
million. Nor how all the members of the Con- 
federacy, and the people, North and South, made 
common cause, in 1812, against a foreign foe, 
contributing, with unsurpassed zeal and gener- 
osity, money for the common Treasury, and men 
for the field of battle; and how those men stood 
or fell together. Nor how, ata later date in the 
history of the country, in the war with Mexico, 
northern and southern men rushed with unsur- 
pee, zeal to the flag of the country, and fol- 
owed it, and planted it wherever the rights and 
the honor of the nation required. Then there was 
no talk of North and South, of East and West; 


| none of slaveocracy, and none of sectionalism. 


All was forgotton in the common cause of the 
country. Away downat Vera Cruz, beneath the 
rays of a tropical sun, were beheld the northern 
and the southern soldier and sailor in cordial fel- 
lowship and coéperation. And then, again, on 
the rugged highways toward the City of Mexico, 
was heard the steady tread of the Palmetto boy, 
and the Pennsylvania volunteer, side by side and 
shoulder to shoulder, moving against a foreign 
foe with unfaltering zeal andcourage. No thought 
of domestic feud or geographical distinctions dis- 
turbed that harmonious band. Their thoughts 
turned to the triumph and glory of the arms of a 
common country. Nor, sir, need I call to mind 
the distinguished heroes and patriots of the Revo- 
lution, and of the subsequent struggles, to show 
that the South equally with the North, and the 
North equally witb the South, have contributed to 
establish our independence, and to build up our 
great country and Government. 

Nor, Mr. President, is it my purpose to trace 
in minute and elaborate detail the inauspicious 
events of the last fifteen years, which have brought 
our once happy country to the very verge of civil 
war and its countless horrors and ravages. A 
glance at each of these is enough for my pur- 
pose. One after another they have followed so 
closely down the current of time that the popular 
mind has seldom had time to become composed, 
whilst it has often been so agitated and maddened 
that reason and judgment have yielded to passion 
and prejudice. 

Nor, sir, shall I attempt to trace the history of 
these events with the view of fastening the re- 
sponsibility on this party or on that, by an elab- 
orate array of historical facts? I ghall only look 
at these things so far as it may seem necessary to 
impress men with a sense of their full responsibil- 
ities to the country in the present critical epoch, and 
for this purpose only. On these points the pop- 
ular judgment is too far matured to be disturbed 
by any argument of mine. Nor is it essential to 
my purpose to know what that judgmentis. The 
Union must be saved, no matter whose measures 
and policy haye endangered it. The country must 
be rescued from the disasters of civil war and an- 
archy, no matter whose folly and madness have 
produced the impending peril. History will take 
care of this. And as for the public men of the 
present day, it were wiser for them to think of 
what history is to say of them, than to indulge in 
dreamy anticipations about the White House, 
first aon missions, and Cabinet places. They 
have a chance for glorious or inglorious history, 
but none, none, sir, to gain the great prize of 
American ambition. If the statesmen of the pres- 
ent day, the men of these presents, should prove 
themselves incapable of performing the great mis- 
sion of preserving the institutions transmitted to 
them by the fathers, the sooner their names are 
forgotten the brighter will be their country’s his- 


tory. 

Te fundamental cause of the imperiled condi- 
tion of the country is the institution of African 
servitude, or rather the unnecessary hostility to 
that institution on the part of those who have no 
connection with it, no duties to perform about it, 
and no responsibilities to bear as to the right or 
wrong of it. Each event, touching the extension, 
contraction, or control of this institution, as it has 
presented itself, has added to the mutual exasper- 
ation and strife between the North and the South, 


| until men have become convinced that to have 


| peace, as to all things else, the North and the 
Nor, sir, need I tell the story of the subsequent || 


South must be completely separated as to this in- 


| stitution of slavery. From 1820 to 1845 we had 
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comparative peace, except only the agitation kept 
up by asmall band of Abolitionists,in the North, 
who wrote and harangued against colonization, 
and in favor of immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation of African slaves everywhere. But the 
annexation of Texas—they say she will need an- 
nexing again soon—the consequent war with Mex- 
ico, and the acquisition of new territory, renewed 
the strife in Congress once more; and by 1850 
the country witnessed ascene not entirely « issim- 
ilar to that which now surrounds us. The first 
attempt at adjustment was that of the Senator from 
il'inois, [Mr. Dovetas,] on the basis of the plan 
which had given the country peace in 1820; but 
itis matter of history that this proposition was 
voted against by the northern members of both 
branches of Congress, with few exceptions, and 
defeated. The anti-slavery men opposed its we 
tion in 1820; resisted its extension to the Pacific 
ocean in 1848; and contended against its repeal in 
1854. This means of adjustment being rejected, 
another was absolutely necessary; and the com- 
promise measures of 1850 were the offspring of 
the wisest heads and the purest hearts in the 
land. But the peace that followed was brief. 
The legislation of 1854 in some measure renewed 


the excitement; and the cotemporaneous organ- | 


ization of a sectional, anti-slavery party, since 
known as the Republican party, gave embodiment 
and force to the new agitation. 
etruggle between the North and the South for as- 
cendency in Kansas, with its countless excesses, 
outrages, usurpations, seditions, and crimes; next 
the struggle about the admission of the State of 
Kansas; and in 1858 came the era of the dogma 


Next came the | 


of an ‘irrepressible conflict’? between the insti- | 


tutions of the States, enunciated by the President 
elect, Mr. Lincoln, and the distinguished Senator 
from New York, (Mr. Sewarp.] Then followed 
the John Brown raid on the State of Virginia; and 
next the developments of the mischievous doc- 
trines of the Helper book, indorsed by sixty-nine 
members of Congress; and the vote of sixty Re- 
publican members of Congress for the Blake res- 
olution, to say nothing of the unjust and highly 
offensive attack made on southern men and south- 
ern institutions, in this body, by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner.| Since then the 
sectional party of whose origin I have spoken 


have carried the elections in the North like a tor- 


nado; and now their President elect, with the dog- 
mas of his party as his guide, is awaiting the 4th 
of March to take possession of the Government; 
and though a million of men more voted against 
than for him, he ts constitutionally elected, and 
must hold the office. 


The southern people, to a great extent, believe | 


that those dogmas are to be carried out by the in- 
coming Administration, and that they are iacon- 
sistent with the constitutional rights of the peo- 
ple of fifteen of the sovereign States of the Union; 
that those fifteen States are to be deprived of their 
just rights under the Constitutiongand thereby 
rendered less than equals in the Confederacy, 
which constitutes, in their opinion, a degree of 
dishonor and humiliation to which they will not 
submit, preferring the dissolution of the Union, 
and some say, even civil war, pestilence, and 
famine. South Carolina already denies her alle- 
riance to the United States; and Florida, Ala- 
mtr Mississippi, and Georgia, have also in sol- 
emn convention declared their determination to 
throw off their allegiance to this Government, and 
resist its authority; and the ten vacant seats on 
this side tell the story of the progress of the rev- 
olution in terms more significant than any I can 
ey. Meanwhile, mutual jealousy, discord, 
and strife, ave inflaming the whole land. So stand 


parties arrayed, and so stand the affairs of our | 


distracted country at this hour. 


Our mission—a holy and sacred one—is to avert | 
the impending calamities. Our task is to perpet- | 


uate the institutions left us by the fathers. Are 
we equal to it?) Can it be performed? Will it 


be performed? What sacrifices will it require ? | 


Must countless treasure be expended, and rivers 
of blood be shed? No, sir; none of these things; 
none of the priceless sacrifices made for-its estab- 
lishment are necessary—none, sir. It only re- 
quires that opinion, party, and prejudice should 
be mutually abandoned to attain the priceless end. 
No man’s honor or conscience need be harmed in 
this sacred work. 


roper and safe mode of doing this, could that be 
srought about with sufficient promptitude to meet 
the exigencies of the times, would be a conven- 
tion of the States—I mean all the States—to meet 
as our fathers met in Philadelphia in 1787. A 
body thus constituted would reflect the real sen- 
timents of the people, and the cool judgment and 
patriotism of the Saas and I cannot 
the result would be the adoption of new bonds of 


Union, under which all the States could live for 


many generations in harmony, if not till the end 
of time. But thé crisis is upon us; the exigencies 
admit of no delay. The dissatisfied States demand 
immediate assurance of justice and equality within 
the Union, and the return of good will and frater- 


and possibly forever, from the Government of the 


| United States, whatever the hazards or sacrifices 


may be. Action—prompt action and thorough, 


— among the people, else they separate at once, | 


doubt that | 


is imperatively demanded on all sides. The prop- | 
_ osition of the Senator from Kentucky to take the | 


sense of the people immediately on measures of 


adjustment, which, it is believed, would arrest the | 
progress of dissolution, and ultimately restore | 


peace and good will, is, to my mind, the most 
auspicious step we can take. I am of those who 
believe his measures will be accepted by the north- 
ern people, whatever the politicians may say or 
do to the contrary; and why should they not be 
submitted? Why should we not make at least 
this effort to save the Union? In God’s name, 
are we to stand idly by and see this great Gov- 
ernment broken into fragments, and possibly the 


whole nation plunged into an internecine war? If 


there be not statesmanship, love of country, mag- 
nanimity, and justice enough in Congress to save 


the Government, let us say so to the people, and | 


call upén them to come to the rescue. But why 
should any man object to the reference of this 
question to the popular will in the several States; 


or who will say that he will not obey that will, | 


whatever it may be? Certainly no Senator will 
assume ground so untenable. I can readily see 
why Senators might be unwilling to accept these 
propositions for the people; but I can see no just 
reason for refusing the people the opportunity to 
accept them for themselves and for their repre- 
sentatives. Does any man doubt the intelligence 


_and patriotism of the people; or will any one say 


he does not seek the counsel and advice of his 
constituents in these times of trouble? It seems 
to me that Senators on the other side, whether 


the propositions of the Senator from Kentucky | 
or those proposed by myself be acceptable or not, | 
should not hesitate to trust them to the people. I | 


am quite sure, under similar circumstances, I 


should be very willing to take and abide the judg- | 


ment of those I represent. Were it the question 
of adopting the resolutions as amendments to the 
Constitution, to be referred to the States for rat- 


| ification, members might well insist on having | 


just such propositions as met their own judgment; | 


but if they believe any measure of peace neces- 


sary, I cannot see why they should refuse to refer | 


the propositions to the people, although they them- 
selves might be unwilling to accept them. 

This may be called an extraordinary step; it 
may be said it is irregular; that it is without war- 


rant in the Constitution. My answer to all this is, 


that the times are irregular; the nature of the case 
requires extraordinary measures; and certainly 


there is nothing in the Constitution denying the | 


right to Congress to submit propositions to the 
decision of the oe power that created the 
Constitutiom: Did it propose the exercise of a 


final and binding action by Congress, then the 
| questions of power and propriety might well be 


i have previously declared the opinion that the |) 


raised. But as it is a proposition to consult the 


power that makes constitutions, I do not see that | 
it can be regarded as the exercise of a dangerous | 


authority. But perhaps gentlemen on the other 
side may be flattering themselves with the idea 
that there is no real danger to the stability of the 
Government, nor the peace of the nation. Or, 
perhaps, they have concluded that even if it so 
be that the country is in peril, they have had no 
hand in producing that State of affairs,and should 
make no sacrifices to avert the danger. Both 
conclusions would be alike fallacious. The Union 
isinimminent danger of permanentand disastrous 
disruption, and the country of civil war; and the 


men on the other side have a large share, I say | 
much the largest share, of the responsibility to | 


bear. I do not say that the fault is all on one 
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_ its exclusive jurisdiction, and in this 


| This is my view, expresse 
| and only because I would i 
| on the other side, and upon the men the 


| line, 
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side, or that either is blameless. Were the sacred 
challenge invoked in this body, ** whosoever is 
without sin amongst you, let him cast the first 
stone,’ I should have no fear of whizzing mis- 
— from the other side 6f the Chamber: nor do 
. . ? 

believe there would be many discharged from 
this. 
_ Asthave said before, I consider the war of crim- 
ination and recrimination about slavery the root 
of the evil that besets our country; and the or- 
ganization of a sectiqnal party based on that issue, 
deriving its vital energies from that question, as 
the effective means by which the country has been 
brought to the brink of destruction; and of these 
things I shall speak more at length hereafter. 
d in no unkind spirit, 
mpress upon Senators 


E : y repre- 
sent, the duty of concession at their hands, ‘The 


proposition of the Senator from Kentucky pre- 
sents the means of doing this without much sac- 
rifice of feeling or pride or principle. It is a 
proposition, so far as the Territories are con- 
cerned, irene to divide—to give all north of 360 
30’ to the North, excluding slavery, and to give 
all south of that line to the South, for her insti- 
tutions, during the territorial condition; and on 
either side of the line, as everybody knows, when 
the Territories become sovereign States, they can 
have slavery or not, as they please. Is there 
anything unreasonable in the scheme? Can any- 
thing be more simple and just? It involves no 
dishonor, and the sacrifice of no admitted right, 
nor does it extend slavery one foot, or add one 
slave to the number now in bondage. It is an 
adjustment on terms that must commend them- 
selves to all fair-minded men. We cannot agree 
about the management of this joint estate. We 
have kept up a protracted and angry controversy 
about its management; and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky proposes to divide it on the parallel of 360 
30’, giving the free States about nine hundred 
thousand square miles, and the slaveholding States 
about two hundred and eighty thousand square 
miles. Surely the North should not complain of 
a division so generous to her. If we were about 
to make a peaceable division, no one would offer the 
South less, and no umpire would award them less. 
But there seems to be peculiar sensitiveness on 
the other side about the terms to be employed in 
expressing this division. Why should that be 
so? Is it not intended to be a division in good 
faith, and that each section shal! have its share 
during the continuance of the territorial condition? 
If so, why not say so? There is a perfect will- 
ingness to interdict slavery on the north side. 
Then why not recognize and maintain it on the 
south? Surely no honorable man will seek to 
have both sides of the bargain. 

If it be said that by this division, according to 
yourdoctrine, you yieldthe righttoexclude slavery 
from two hundred and eighty thousand square 
miles south of the line, southern men reply that, 
according to their doctrine—and, in my judgment, 
the true doctrine—they yield the right to go into 
nine hundred thousand square miles north of the 
As for the question of future acquisitions, 
1 would not stand upon that point, though I think 
it the part of wisdom to make the settlement final. 
The junior Senator from California [Mr. Latuam] 
fears that this feature of the adjustment may re- 
strain future acquisitions. Beitso. I think expe- 
rience is demonstrating that we have quite as 
much country as we are capable of governing. 
But he bases his opinion on the ee that 
the present state of feeling between the North and 
the South is to continue, and that as men and par- 
ties now stand arrayed, so they are to stand for 
genturies to come. The experience of the world, 
and especially that of our own country, is against 
the assumption. Could I believe this, then in- 
deed would I despair of the Republic. But I trust 
that the slavery agitation will soon culminate and 
recede, and that the American people will embrace 
other ideas and topics. But the North need not 
object to this provision: for if ever the question 
should be presented in a sectional point of view, 
that section, would have control of it, and in no 
way could new domain be forced upon it. Could 
this territorial point be gained, Mr. President, | 
feel confident that all else in the programme would 
follow. The interdiction against the right of Con- 
gress to interfere with slavery in the places under 
strict, and 
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against any future right to interfere with slavery 
within the States, seems less objectionabie. As 
for the rendition of fugitive slaves, the Constitu- 
tion is sufficient as it is; and if amended at all, in 
my judgment it should impose the duty of re- 
turning fugitives on the States as well as on Con- 
gress; and sureiy all will agree that the service of 
the President should be limited to a single term, 
and that the slave trade should be forever inter- 
dicted. ae 

But the territorial —— is the great obstacle 
in the way of peace; for it 1s through that feature 


| worst part of his record, and I regret its existence; | 


of the adjustment that the South Is to have that | 


recognition of their rights and equality necessary 
to relieve their honor and allay their apprehen- 
sions. Formyself, Mr. President, L hold that the 
people of the southern States, with their slaves, 
have a just and constitutional right to go into the 
common Territories, there to hold, use, and enjoy 
all property of whatsoever kind known to the 
laws of the State whence they emigrated. This 
principle was clearly laid down by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Dred Scott. 
my plea for the South on that decision alone. I 
found it on the broad principles of equity and 
justice. The Territories were acquired by the 
expenditure of common blood and treasure, and 


so long as they so remain, if open to occupancy 
at all, they must be — to all. The States are 
equals by the express language of the Constitu- 
tion, and that principle of equality must prevail 
in theenjoyment of acommon estate. The right 
rests on the great principle of equity, as old as 
human government, and almost as sacred as di- 
vine truth. How palpably unjust it would be for 
the two great States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania to seize upon a large district of this common 
estate, and then prescribe onerous conditions for 
emigrants from the small States of New Jersey 
and Delaware; and yet this is precisely the right 
claimed in the Republican platform, to wit: that 
the northern States, having a majority in Congress, 
shall lay down the law to the effect that the emi- 
grant from a slaveholding State shall not go into 


sut I do not rest || Senate. Will they accept relief in that way? Will 





President elect has said that, were he a member 
of Congress, he would vote for such a law, the 
decision of the court to the contrary. This is the 


for he is the President elect, according to the 
Constitution, and must hold the office. My logic, 
Mr. President, is, that if we are for the Consti- 


and we must accept its meaning at the hands of 
those who have the right to expound it; and I 
say further, that you might as well discuss the 


principles of the Christian religion with the in- | 
fidel who denies the Bible, as American politics | 


with the man who will not take the Constitution 
for his guide. [ talk thus plainly, because I would 
have men realize the responsibilities of their teach- 
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} tution at all, we must sustain every feature of it; | 


ings, and ponder on their consequences. Let them | 


take warning from the voice of Webster, at Ca- 
pon Springs, in 185]: ‘a bargain broken on one 
side, is broken on all sides.’’ A solution for the 


awkward dilemma of the Republican party is fur- | 


% . . . - 
nished in the resolutions now pending before the 


| Senators on the other side permit the people to | 


decide? If not, the issue must be with them and 


|| their constituents; and let them be prepared for the | 


the common Territories unless he leaves his slave | 


property behind. To my mind, Mr. President, 
this is the point at which the Republican ereed is 


fatally at fault, and at which their graveSt respons- | 
ibilities begin; and at which the work of saving | 


the Union must begin. Here their creed encoun- 


ters both justice and law. The justice of the case | 


is apparent to everybody; and the Jaw is found in 
the Dred Scott decision. In that case the effect 
of an act of Congress interdicting slavery neces- 
sarily arose; and the decision is clear and emphatic 
that Congress has no right to pass such a law, 
and it was therefore null and void. I will not pa- 
rade the language of the court, so often presented, 
and so familiar to Senators. 

But it is said that the court was divided. What 
of that, sir? A majority make the court, and 
when the majority speak the law is declared. 
Congress is divided about the passage of laws; 
but when the majority speaks, though that ma- 
jority consists of one vote only, the law is enacted, 
and none but a madman would.for that reason 
doubt its validity. Sad will be the day, and deep 
the demoralization, when men go behind the face 
of the law to inquire how legislators were divided, 
and behind decisions to see how the judges dif- 
fered, in order to find pretexts to evade or violate 
the law. But, notwithstanding this decision, it 
isan article of the Republican faith, that this un- 
constitutional and unjust thing shall be done; and 
more: when almost ready to grasp the power to 


do this thing, you flatter yourselves that you have | 


had no partin imperiling the Union; express sur- 
prise at the clamor that is raised in the South, 
and talk freely about rebellion and treason; about 


the execution of the laws, and fidelity to the Con- | 
stitution, and about the chastisement due to the | 


seditious and disobedient. That is all very right 
and proper; but it would be well for them to put 
themselves right before they attempt to punish 


others. Let them take the beam out of their own | 
eye, and then they will see more clearly to re- | 


move the mote out of their brother’s eye. Your 
members of Congress, with scarce an exception, 
are pledged to deny to the slaveholder the right 
to gointo the common Territories, unless he leave 
his slave roperty behind him, notwithstanding 
the Constitution, as defined by the court, and the 


equity so manifestly in his favor. Even your | 


| consequences. 
are, therefore, the common property of all; and | 


The unfaithful execution of the fugitive slave 
law, though at times greatly exaggérated in its 


extent, is cause of grievous complaint on the part | 


of our southern friends. It is said in extenua- 


tion of this wrong, that so far as State laws are | 
| inconsistent with the Constitution, they are null 


| and void; and can, therefore, do no harm. 


| no amend for the wrong. 


To 
my mind, Mr. President, this is no-answer, and 
It may be some kind 
of law; but it is bad morals, and enmity ra- 
ther than comity. Any atcempt to embarrass the 
execution of the Constitution is bad faith, and 


| betrays an unfriendly spirit, well calculated to 


awaken distrust and retaliation at the hands of 


| the injured parties; and I hesitate not to say that 
all statutes wearing even an unfriendly appear- | 
ance to the Constitution should be promptly re- | 


pealed. 3utsome of those statutes are manifestly 


in clear conflict with the letter and spirit of the | 
| Constitution; while others, less offensive in ap- 


pearance, are liable to be perverted into means of 
mischief and wrong. For instance: the Supreme 
Court has held that the owner of a fugitive slave 
has a right, by virtue of the Constitution, to pos- 
sess himself of his slave wherever he can find 
him; and yet nearly all the personal liberty bills 


in the North punish the owner for arresting his | 
slave in a manner to produce tumult or riot. All | 
agree that tumult and riot should be prevented; 

but who does not know that half a dozen of abo- | 


litionists, and an equal number of free negroes, 
can get up a riot anywhere on the occasion of the 
arrest of a fugitive, and thus give the owner pen- 
alties instead of property? My own State has 


| been arraigned on this point; and candor requires 
| me to say that she is not entirely blameless. A 


| this day. 


part of her statute of 1847 has been the means of 


mischief and wrong, and ought to be repealed. | 


But justice to her requires that] should also say,, 
that so long as she was left to the performance of 
this duty of returning fugitives in her own way, 
there was little, if any, cause of complaint. More 


than one hundred and fifty years ago, the provin- || 


cial authorities of Pennsylvania recognized the 


right of the owner to the service of his slave; and | 
| in the law of 1780, abolishing slavery, she pro- | 


vided for the return of fugitive slaves, and mani- 


| fested her high spirit of comity by providing for 


the transit of slaves through her limits, and fora 
temporary sojourn of the owners with their slaves 
and servants, fora term not exceeding six months. 
Her law of 1826 was passed at the instance of the 
slaveholding State of Maryland, and under the 


auspices of commissioners appointed on the part | 


of that State; and, singularly enough, that law 
contains some of the provisions complained of at 
It punished kidnapping, and forbade 
State officers to execute the fugitive slave law of 
1793; but its own provisions for the return of 
fugitives were simple and direct, and convenient 


| ofexecution; and the State officers and magistrates 


were required to execute itunder heavy penalties. 


From that time down to 1842, when the decision | 


| of the case of Prigg against the Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania was announced, there was but little || 


cause of complaint. But that decision released 


| State officers from all obligation to execute the law 
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of Congress; and held that the State laws on that 
subject were null and yoid, though adopted in 
good faith to secure the return of fugitive slaves; 
that the jurisdiction of the subject was not con- 
current, but belonged exclusively to Congress; or 
rather that Congress, having legislated for the ex? 
ecution of that part of the Constitution, State legis- 
lation was inadmissible. It was held in addition, 
that the owner had a perfect right to possess him= 
self of his fugitive without process, and in disre= 
gard of all State statutes. 

The effect of this decision was felt immediately 
in the States of Maryland and Virginia. It threw 
| about the law of 1793 the utmost inconvenience 
of execution. In the State of Pennsylvania, for 
instance, Federal process could only be had at 
Pittsburg or Philadelphia, with an intervening 
distance, bordering on,slave States, of four hun- 
dred miles; and hence claimants of fugitives, in- 
stead of applying for process, made arrangements 
for discovering and recapturing their fugitives 
without process and without trial. This was 
done by the establishment of agencies, and alleged 
slaves were picked up everywhere with impunity, 
and carried off without the presentation of the 
slightest evidence that the persons were slaves, 
or if slaves, that they were to be returned to their 
real owners. This proceeding became exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the people, and a subject of 
general clamor even among those who were most 
desirous to execute the Constitution and keep 
faith with the slave States. Nor, sir, will it do 
to say that there are no instances in which free 
negroes were carried off. As I have before inti- 
mated on this floor, | know that one was carried 
from my own county, well known to be free, 
through the agency of a base mar in a neighbor- 
| ing county. The consequence of these things 
was the law of 1847, enacted in pursuance of a 
| very general public sentiment, This law punishes 
| kidnapping; and that is right. No slave State 

will ae to that. It relieves State officers from 
the duty of executing the law of Congress. That 
can be no subject of complaint, because the Su» 
preme Court says such was the intention of the 
Constitution. It denied the use of the count 
prisons for the detention of fugitives during al. 
After the adoption of the fugitive slave law of 
1850, this provision was repealed, and the use of 
prisons permitted to facilitate the execution of the 
law of Congress. The worst feature of it in exist- 
ence at present is that which punishes the owner 
who may arrest his fugitive without process ander 
the law, and thereby producing tumult and riot; 
and this, | say, ought to be promptly repealed, 
for the reason that tt is liable toabuse. But, sir, 
it is not true that there isany want of disposition 
with the great mass of people that constitute that 
State to observe, in good faith, every obligation 
imposed upon them by the Constitution. They 
intend to perform their part. Nay, more, sir; 
| they desire to avoid even the appearance of wreng; 
and had the State been permitted to follow her 
own just policy, no man ever would have had 
sufficient ground for complaint against her. 
| But, Mr. President, the organization of a geo- 
| graphical party; that organization against which 
George Washington warned his country, was the 
| fatal day for this Republic. I have been in the 
habit of saying, sir, everywhere on the stump, 
| that such an organization was inconsistent with 
| the peace of the nation; that a political associa- 
| tion so hostile to the institutions of another sec- 
| tion of the country that it could have no recogni- 
tion and no members in the assaulted section, 
must necessarily be an agent of alienation and 
hosulity among the people. George Washing- 
| 
1 
| 
| 





| ton and Andrew Jackson both foresaw this, and 
| men on the other side should have heeded their 
warnings. It will not do to say that it never was 
| intended to be a sectional party; that it is based on 
great truths that can be and ought to be univer- 
| sal. Sir, disguise it as we may, the Republican 
| organization bas had, and has now, but one vital 
| spark of existence, and that is prejudice and hos- 
tility to admitted rights—to the institution of 
| slavery—an institution recognized by the fathers. 
| 1 know, sir, it is said, in mitigation, that they 
never intend to exercise any unconstitutional 
right; that its purpose is not to interfere with 
slavery in the States. But, Mr. President, tell 
me when or where a Republican meeting has been 
'| held, since the dawn of that party, where the im- 
| pression was not left, either by its procecdings or 
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in the language of the orators, that in some way || 


or other the Republican organization was the 
agency through which slavery was to be abolished 
everywhere? This was not always done directly 
and in plain terms; men occupying the position 
of statesmen dare not do this; but they would 
talk about an irrepressible conflict between the 
local institutions of the States. They would say 
they did not expect the house to fall, but they 
did expect it to become all one thing or all the 
other—all slave or all free; and who could im- 
agine that they intended to intimate that the States 
should all become slave? Then, sir, they would 
talk about hemming slavery in with a cordon of 
fire, so that it might perish by its own blasting 
effects. 

It is idle, Mr. President, it would be unmanly, 
at a time like this, to close our eyes to the mani- 
fest effects of what men have said and done. This 
kind of mysterious teaching of the Republican 
leaders was necessary to draw to them the sup- 
»ort of the old anti-slavery party of the North. 
Without that support, they could not succeed; | 
and they could not get that support, without, to | 
a greater or less extent, identifying themselves 
with the doctrines of abolitionism, and of aggres- 
sion upon slavery everywhere. Now, sir, if these 
doctrines are not to be carried out, why not say 
so? Cannot men rise above the ordinary posi- 
tion of partisans, and say frankly and emphati- 
cally that they do not intend, either by direct or | 
indirect means, to interfere with the rights of the 
southern States, or attempt to deny to them per- 
fect equality—not only as members of the Con- 
federacy, but in the use and enjoyment of our 
common Territories? Let the President elect say 
this, and the skies will brighten. 
tors, **let justice be done though the heavens | 
fall;’’ let the South have her share of the common 


disease which is exhausting the vitals of our Re- 
public How to remove it, God only knows. The || degraded slaves. As was wel! 
} 
cannot be suppressed, and can be butslightly re- | 


expression of sentiment, under our institutions, 


| 


strained; and I hed reterence to this feeling mainly | 


when | remarked, on the 11th of December, that 
whatever remedies were adopted ought to be com- 
plete and final, reaching the root of the disease, 
and separating the question of slavery entirely 
from popular elections in the North, in order that 


| the public mind may be at rest, and that those 


men who are sincere, conscientious enemies of || 


slavery—for a laege body of them are so—should 


| feel themselves entirely separated from the institu- 


| find a still lower grade of degradation. 


tion; that they have no connection with it; no 
responsibility to bear, and no duties to perform. 
Thus separated, possibly they would cease their 
aggressions on their southern friends; or, per- 
haps, they would turn their attention to a wider 
field, and look to the elevation of the condition of 
the African in Cuba, where they could wage war if 


war they must have, without making it upon their | 


kindred and their brethren; where there would 
be nv compacts to violate, and no fraternal blood 
to shed; or to the still wider field presented in the 
native land of the African, and where they would 
Surely, 


| when they shall have occupied those fields, and 
| elevated the native African to the condition of the 


descendants of that country inthe southern States, 
no one will object to their efforts to elevate and 
relieve the condition of the African slave in Amer- 
ica. But it seems to me that true philanthropy 


_ and humanity require that they should take hold 


y || physician would do this. 
Come, Sena- | 


estate; and as she is the weaker party, give her || 
prompt and efficient guarantees against future in- || 


terference and against future aggression, as far 
as that can be done; and we shall have peace 
again. Without it, without concession and com- 
promise, our destiny 1s inevitable—dissolution, 
civil war, and anarchy are before us. 

@ my own mind, Mr. President,a still greater 
source of evil, of alienation, and hostility, than all 
these, is the habit which prevails in the North of | 
branding slavery and slaveholders with opprobri- 
ous epithets, and denouncing slaveholders as bar- | 
barians and criminals, for doing that which it was 
agreed they might do. This is the exhaustless 
fountain from which flow the bitter waters of | 
discord, which are poisoning all the channels of 
intercourse, commercial, political, and social, 
between the northern and the southern Siates, | 
wielding an influence more poisonous and blight- 
ing than the shades ef the deadly upas. Southern 
men, from notions of pride and dignity, give less 
prominence to this idea; but no man who has as- 
sociated with them as I have, could fail to dis- | 
cover its effect upon their feelings. A southern | 
man, once a member of this body, but not now 
here, because his Staite claims to be out of the | 
Union, touchingly remarked to me on this floor: 
** Look at our case; look at my State,’ said he; | 
‘*the present generation there have had nothing 
to do with establishing slavery; we inherited it; 
we believe it to be right; we do just what it was 
agreed we might do at the time the Confederacy 
was made, and what the northern States were | 
mainly doing at that time; and yet, sir, for doing 
this thing,we find ourselves branded as barbarians, 
and our institution talked about as a twin relic of || 
barbarism and polygamy, and we as men favor- | 
ing a lower order of civilization than that enjoyed | 
in the North, and as living in the daily practice 
of oppression and wrong. Now, sir,”’ said he, || 
**T care little about your territorial question; we || 
have a clear constitutional right in the Territo- | 
ries, and it ought to be recognized, but it is nota || 
valuable right; nor have I any fear of violence at | 
the hands of northern people; with me it is the | 
wear and tear of feeling; it is the attempt at hu- | 
miliation and inequality in the Government that | 
hasalienated me. I would rather have,’’ said he, 
** relations with any other men on the face of the 
earth, than with those claiming to be my brethren 
and part of the same common Government, who | 
thus outrage my feelings and estimate me politi- 
cally and morall 

Sabapeily 
wide and too general. 


as beneath their position.”” |) 
r. President, this feeling is too 
I say it is the seat of the || 


of the disease where it is worst. 
The philanthropist 
ought to exert himself in the field where suffer- 
ing humanity needs his aid most. Then let them 
labor to bring the African in his native country 
or in Cuba up to the condition of the southern 
slave; and when they shall have done that, then 


let them turn their attention to the descendants | 


of Africa in the North—the free negroes, a de- 
graded and suffering race, and see what they can 
do for them. 

Sir, | do not wish to be understood as an advo- 


_eate for African slavery. Lam not; but I cannot 
see the cruelty or the political or moral evil in it 


that men on the other side attribute to it. They 
do not intend to give the negro political equality 
in thiscountry. They will not dare say they do; 


| nor do they intend him to have social equality. 


What then remains to him? Physical existence, | 
and nothing else. Such liberty is a delusion and | 
a fraud—the word of promise to the ear, to be | 


broken to the hope. Suppose the proposition 
were submitted, at points in the North, where large 
numbers of free negroes are found, to appoint re- 


| spectable and responsible white men as guardians 


for each family, to direct their physical efforts for 
an animal existence; to see that their labor was 
properly directed, so that their earnings might be 
applied to the use of the family; to take care of 
the aged, and feed and clothe the young: would 
that be a very cruel proposition? Certainly not; 
and yet, stripped of occasional abuses of the in- 
stitution by the violent separation of families, and 
the recognition of an unpleasant principle, and 
this is about all there is in the institution of sla- 
very in the South. It is the application of a su- 
perior intellectual ability to direct the muscular 
efforts of these men to secure subsistence. 

But in God’s name, if this agitation is to go on, 
if a party in one section of the country is to be 
organized and derive its vital spark of existence 
from this agitation, let us know what is to be ac- 
complished; what good end is to result from it; 
what can be done for the white or the black race 
by it? In what possible way is the condition of 
either to be improved? ould you make the 
slaves free men? Unless you mean this, you mean 
nothing. If free men, how, when, and where? 
You acknowledge the restrictions of the Consti- 
tution as to the slave States. But suppose this 
were removed, and the»southern people were to 
say, here are our Slaves; we set them free; they 
must be clothed and fed; come and take them: 
then what would you do? Nothing, gentlemen; 
absolutely nothing. The most abolitionized State 
in the Union would not agree to receive her quota 


| of slaves in order to give them freedom. They 


could not be brought North; and if such a thing 
were possible, every sane man must know that 
their condition would be infinitely worse. They 
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would not only be slaves, but miserable, starving, 


; : = remarked by the 
Senator from Virginia the other day, in tracing 


the consequences rg “twee ee : 
and scusht-demutoen ake toe ae ibility of 
ISU} lying the mght and possibility of 
subduing the South, if you had the South sub- 
dued, what would you do with the slaves? He 
said, as I say, you would have to retain them 
there; and if the South were conquered provinces 
of the North, the institution of slavery would 
| have to be maintained and the right of property 
in slaves recognized: Whata hazard we are run- 
ning, then, Mr. President, for an idle abstraction 
or a vain delusion! 

I have no pleasure, sir, in this kind of talk. 
As God is my judge, my heart is not in it at all. 
lam in no spirit of crimination. I stand between 
the extremes here of the North and the South 
getting but little countenance or sympathy from 
either side. But I stand for my country, for the 
Union of these States, for the cause of justice and 
humanity, for the right, for duty and fidelity on all 
hands, and against a fratricidal war at all times 
and in every contingency. 

1 have already said that I do not hold southern 
| men blameless on this subject. They have in- 
dulged a spirit of recrimination and retaliation 
towards the North neither wise nor philosophical; 
and it cannot be denied that a vexatious system 
of espionage has been kept up in some southern 
States as to northern men visiting that region, 
and in some instances cruel and condign punish- 
ment inflicted upon them in a manner disgraceful 
_ to the age, and well-calculated to provoke aggres- 

sion and hostility. ‘They have, in addition, been 


|| unnecessarily sensitive and exacting on unim- 
|| portant points, and at times have left the impres- 


| sion that nothing that the northern people could 
do or say would relieve their apprehensions or 
assuage their feelings. As for secession, | am 
utterly against it. I deny the right, and I abhor 
the consequences; but | shall indulge in no argu- 
ment on that point. It is no remedy for any one 
of the evils lamented; and in my judgment, it will 
aggravate rather than remove them; and, in addi- 
tion, superinduce countless others of a more dis- 
tressing and destructive character. “It were 
wiser t@ bear the ilis we have, than fly to others 
we know rotof.’’? Will dissolution arrest aggres- 
sions upon the rights of the South? Will it ex- 
tend the area of their peculiar institution? Will 
it break up the machinations of those who con- 
spire to carry off slave property? Will itassuage 
the popular feeling in the North as to slavery ? 
Will it give additional security to the holders of 
slaves? and will it prevent insurrection? In my 
judgment, it will do none of these things. Nor 
can it by any possibility improve the material 
interests of either section of the Union; and I do 
not intend to dwell upon the question of material 
interests in considering the value of the Union. 
If we could have two republics of equal size, and 
live in harmony and in ciantesiaed commercial 
and political intercourse, the national growth 
might not be seriously affected. But would this 
revolution stop with two republics; and can peace- 
ful relations * maintained? Both is possible; 
but neither the one nor the other is probable. If 
once disruption becomes permanent, the history 
of the world would seem to teach that subdivisions 
would follow until the American Union would be 
divided into a score or more of petty, wrangling, 
and demoralized republics, exciting only the pity 
and contempt of the world. ; 
Acknowledging the justice of the complaints of 
the southern States to no inconsiderable extent, I 
deprecate with all my heart the remedy they pur- 
sue, and am prepared to resist it by all proper and 
peaceful means in my power. Even if the right 
of secession were clear, Mr. President, I maintain 
that justice and good faith to the other States 
require that redress for alleged grievances to the 
South should first be sought at the hands of the 
people, the fountain of political authority, and in 
the forms prescribed in the Constitution. The 
southern States should have petitioned Congress 
for a convention of States to revise the Consti- 
tution and remove the oe of which they 
complain. Inthis way they could have ascertained 
the real sentiments and intentions of the northern 
| people towards them, and the great alternatives 
of continued Union or peaceful separation could 
have been determined upon. This was thecourse 
| of our fathers in reference to the old Confedera- 
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tion, which was intended to be perpetual, but 
was changed because it did not answer the pur- 
pose for which it was created. Letour southern 
friends follow this example, even at this late day, 
and all may be yet saved. Better counsels will pre- 
yail in such a body than in Congress. Men will 
come fresh from the people, unembarrassed by 


party politicsand party platforms. Thisrefused by | 
the North, and then, and not till then, could vio- | 


The Constitution was intended to meet just such | 


exigencies as now surround us; and hence, no 
provision was made for the separation of the 
States, and none for the coercion of States into 
obedience & the fundamental law of the Union. 


The men who made the Constitution were in the | 


practice of that peaceful remedy at the time, and | 


doubtless intended to leave the same remedy and 


none other to posterity. This remedy should still | 


be embraced, unless Congress should promptly 
submit to the States some measure of pacification 
and reunion. 

No one pretends that the right of secession is 


given in the Constitution; and no onecan seriously | 


pretend that, if practiced by a State, the act is not, || 


to some extent, a violent one, and in derogation 
of the rights and interests of the other States. 
The right or wrong of it in the estimation of the 


4 . . | 
world, like the rightor wrong of revolution, must || 


depend in no inconsiderable degree upon the suf- 


ficiency or insufficiency of the reasons that in- | remedy for the evils complained of by the south- | 


ern States, and coercion the maddest of all the | 
| remedies suggested for secession, 
| ought to live in fraternal bonds; but if they will 


duced it, and the consequences resulting there- 
from. I think the reasons insufficient, and the 
remedy not- only futile, but unjust to others. I 
deplore it, | deprecate the movement with all my 
heart; and I would be willing to wield any proper 
power in the Government, any peaceful means, 


to arrest the movement, so that men might be in- | 
But it is said, || 
on the other side, that the authority of the Gov- | 


duced to look before they leap. 





ernment of the United States must be vindicated; | 
that rebellion, sedition, and insurrection must be | 


put down, the Union saved, and the laws executed 
at all hazards. On these points, and as to the 
duty and powers of the Government, I concur 
mainly in what was said by the Senator from II- 
linois. No man denies that the laws should be 
executed; but if the people of a sovereign State, 
by a common voice, and in authoritative form, 
threw off their allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment, andacknowledged another, how are you to 
execute the laws within such a State, or carry 
out any one of the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? To execute the laws, suppress insur- 
rection, and put down rebellion, is a nice theory, 


and pleasant talk; but will gentlemen tell us how | 


itcan be done against the united voice of a sov- 
ereign State ? 


When the people have thrown off | 


their allegiance to the General Government, and | 


acknowledge only that of the State, the Federal 
Goveriment may command the citizen to do 
one thing, but his allegiance to the State would 
require him to do another; and so heis bound hand 
and foot. You cannot carry mails, hold courts, 
or collect revenues with the Army, even if you 
had a large one; but with all the Army this Gov- 
ernment has at present, such a work would be 
idle. What then? Shall we recognize the States 


now claimirg to be out of the Union as de facto | 


Governments, and wage war against them, to re- 
gain the jurisdiction of the United States within 
their respective limits? 

Before we do this, let us look at the fearful 
alternatives. Such a war would not involve a 
contest with five States only, but with twelve or 
fifteen. He is a madman who closes his eyes to 
this fact. However much the border States may 


deprecate the action of the cotton States, and how- 


ever bitterly they may lament that action and de- 


nounce it, if you please, they have, with scarce an | 
exception, declared secession to be theright ofany | 
State, and that no war shall be made ona sister | 


State for the exercise of that right, however un- 
wise that exercise may seem. Then, sir, it would 


be a war with fifteen States on one sideand eighteen | 
on the other, Let Senators who talk of war study | 


the picture ! Nothing in all the sad consequences 
of dissolution can be so blasting and horrible, as 
such a war, even though it presented the hope of 
reestablishing the Union. But how fallacious and 
delasive must be the idea of union through such 


means! Itinvolves the practice of disunion of the | 
Most fatal type, Let war once commence, and the | 


nion is gone forever. What would be the pur- 





against them, to vindicate the honor and dignity | 


of the Government, or reconstruct the Union; but 
it would fail to accomplish the one or the other. 


| What good end then will it subserve to shed the 


| not treated as equals? 


lent remedies with any show of justice be invoked. || back into the Union, or kept in the Union, by the 


blood ofour race and kindred, who separate from us 
politically, because they have believed they were 
States cannot be brought 


sword. Itis impossible. Ours isa Government 
of consent, and must be sustained by good will and 
fraternal affection. By what earthly means can 
you compel a sovereign State to perform the func- 
tions of a member of this Confederacy against her 
will? Can you make her citizens hold office? Can 
you make them regard your laws? Can you com- 


| pel them to elect members of Congress, and can 


| members of-Congress be forced to serve ? 








| fall was at hand. 


| this never can be. 


»will stand, is far more wise and rational. 


| dulged. 


you collect revenues or taxes where no man will 
perform the office of tax-gatherer? It is idle. 1 
say, therefore, that coercion is a mere phrase, a 
sheer delusion. The idea of thirty-three States, 


that failed to live in fraternal union, being reunited | 


by a long and bloody war, is startling. No, sir, 
And in saying this, I do not 
mean to say that | would not force all the States 
to remain, If I believed it possible; for no greater 
service could be rendered them. 

In my opinion, secession is the worst possible 


The States 


not, shall one half put the other to the sword? 
Such a war would be one ofextermination. Neither 
side could ever conquer; and if the northern States 
could conquer, what would they do with the 
southern States as provinces? The Senator from 
Virginia met that point the other day so com- 
pletely that i need not discuss it. But God for- 
bid that war should ever begin! 


in reason to reconcile the discontented States and 
the offended people. [am ready to implore them 
to remain in the Union; fam ready to fight for 
their constitutional rights to the last hour; but to 


shed a brother’s blood in a fratricidal war, I shall | 


be ready—never! never! 

But still I have an abiding faith that the nation 
can be saved; not by mere hosannas to the Union, 
though I like them exceedingly. It will require 
works as well as faith. When Rome was in the 


| full tide of her decline, it was the boast of the 


Romans that, while the Colliseum stands, Rome 
willstand. The boast was vain; for ** time’s effac- 
ing finger’’ ever points to the fallacy of the expect- 


ation. The humbled pride and departed grandeur | 


Can | 


I am against it. | 
| 1 am for peace; and I am ready to grant anything 








of the once mistress of the world are a fitting com- | 
mentary upon worldly ambition. Suill, the Amer- 


ican boast, that while the Union stands, America 
But 
means must be used. Then, boasts may be in- 
The adoption of the resolutions of the 
Senator from Kentucky, by the vote of all parties 
in Congress, would at once give assurance of re- 
union and continued union, and would be the 


voice of peace and good will throughout the land. | 


What a blessed message it would be to go trem- 
bling over the wires from State to State, from city 
to city, from town to town, hill to valley, and 
house to house, throughout this broad land; and 
how many hearts would impulsively thank God 
for his mercies! Our Government is too young 
to end now. 
infancy. It has only seen the years of a very old 
man; and some there are still alive who lived be- 
fore independence. Can it be that its existence 
isto beso limited, so fleeting? asky-rocket among 
the nations, to rise and shine for a brief period, 
and then sink to rise no more? I do not believe 
this. 


this. It required the Roman empire about five 


Companstiontyapeating it is in its | 
’ 


God has more in store for America than | 


hundred years to reach the climax of its great- | 


ness, and about an equal period to decline and 


fall. Babylon had existed sixteen centuries when | 


the mysterious characters on the wall gave the 
affrighted king notice that the time of its down- 
The Athenian Government ex- 


isted more than twelve times the period which | 
| ours has been in existence. The English Govern- 


mént has seen over six centuries since the days || 


of Magna Charta; the American Union has not 
seen one. Could it be now saved and recon- 


far as broken, might we not hope 
that its foundations were to be deeper and firmer 
than ever; thatthe ordeal through which it is now 
passing would root its foundations more effect- 
ively and completely in the affections of the people? 

But Senators talk of war; and it disturbs no 
man's nerves that widely separated States and 
communities should do so. The men of the arctic 
regions of the United States, away up in Maine 
and Vermont and Massachusetts, can shake their 
gory locks at those inhabiting a neck of land in 
the tropics of America, known as Florida; and 
the Floridians, in turn, may manifest a belligerent 
design. Such a fight will be bloodless; but it will 
be far otherwise with the free and slave States, 
bordering on each other, should that be the line 
of division. They will be within striking dis- 
| tance,and to them this war will be no idle bravado. 
It will be a matter of life and death. Look at the 
position of my own glorious old State. No broad 

river, or high mountain, or deep chasm, or high 
| wall, divides her from the slaveholding States 
From the waters of the Ohio to those of the Del- 
aware, her broad side lies nestling close up against 
the sides of her slaveholding sisters. First, on 
| the west, comes Virginia, then Maryland, and 
| then, full up in her generous bosom, rests her 
little sister Delaware, with the heads of both re- 
clining on the banks of the river where, at the 
same moment, the rays of the morning sun may 
kiss the brow of both. For four hwndred miles, 
| from the Ohio to the Delaware, her south side re- 
clinesagainst the north side of slaveholding States; 
mountain to mountain, hill to hill, valley to val- 
ley, farm to farm, neighborhood to neighborhood, 
brother to brother, sister to sister, hand to hand, 
and heart to heart. The line has been, to frater- 
nal citizens on either side, imaginary; they have 
passed from the North to the South, and from the 
South to the North, without even a thought that 
it marked the beginning of a people strangers to 
each other, much less aliens and enemies. All 
along this line there has been marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage. The sons of Virginia have mar- 
ried the daughters of Pennsylvania, and the sons 
of Pennsylvania have married the daughters of 
Virginia, and so has it been with Maryland and 
Delaware. That line is sanctified by ail the ties 
that can endear men to each other—political and 
commercial ties; ties of interest and custom; ties 
of consanguinity and affection. 

Great God! Are all these to be severed? Is this 
line to mark the boundaries of enemies? Impos- 
sible! Humanity and justice forbid it. Penn- 
sylvania will never become the enemy of Virginia. 
Pennsylvania will never draw the sword on Vir- 
ginia; and she is no less affectionate to her ether 
sisters. In good faith she has performed her part 
in peace and in war. For many long years she 
has endeavored to stay the tide of disaffection and 
alienation between the two sections. She has 
been truly the keystone of the Federal arch, and 
the bulwark of the rights of her sisters. Like 
some mighty peninsula between two heaving 
seas, she has resisted and rolled back the waves 
of discord and strife; but alas! the waves have 
risen higher and higher, and she is quite sub- 
merged, until her counsels of peace are powerless. 

For myself, I have but a few days longer to 
serve here, when I shall return to share her fate. 
She is my mother, and I love her with filial affec- 
tion. She has made me what little I am; and 
| though at times she has cherished and caressed, 
and then frowned—whether smiling or frowning— 
L love her still. Frowning though last she has 
been just and generous; and come what may— 
peace or war, weal or woe—her cause will be my 
cause. I say to her in this presence, in the touch- 
ing language of ineffable love: ** Whither thou 
goest I will go; where thou lodgest I wiil lodge; 
thy people shall be my people; and thy God my 
God.’”’ 

Mr. WILSON. I move that the further con- 
sideration of this question be postponed until 
Wednesday, at half-past twelve o’cloek. , 

Mr. CRITTEND N. I hope that these res- 
olutions will not be made to give way to the 
| Pacific railroad. I will not repeat remarks I 
| have heretofore made on this question. ‘The sub- 
jects are both well Gullerstood by the Senate, and 
1 hope that that which relates to the nation and 
_ the Union will not be postponed for a railroad 
| Ido not wish to underrate, nor do I underrate, 
| the importance of that bill. 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. President, I desire to 
address the Senate to-morrow on the resolutions 
of my colleague, now under consideration. 

Mr. COLLAMER. ‘To-morrow is fixed for 
the Pacific railroad bill., 


THE CONGRE 


Mr.GREEN. What day does the Senator from 


Massachusetts propose ? 


Mr. WILSON. Wednesday, athalf past twelve | 


o'clock. 

Mr. GRIMES. There is a special order for 
Wednesday, on the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cameron.] 


Mr. POWELL. I move to postpone the fur- 


ther consideration of the resolutions of my col- | 


league tll to-morrow, at one o’clock. 


Mr. LATHAM. The Pacific railroad bill is 


and I hope that will not be interfered with. 
Mr.CAMERON. I should like to say a single 
word before the question is taken. Of course, I will 
not occupy the time of the Senate, because I never 
make a speech. I never had any ambition to 
make speeches; and if I had, it would be all driven 
out of my mind by the little attention that has 
been paid to the able, the eloquent, and the proper 
speech of my colleague. The whole world, it 
scems to me, are now taken up with this question 
of separation or union; and yet, out of this whole 


Senate of sixty-six members, there were not a | 
dozen men at any one time listening to the speech | 
made by my colleague, representing one of the | 


greatest States in the Union. He came here to 
offer the olive branch of peace; he came to save 


the Union; and yet he was not listened to. Cer- | 
tainly, after seeing that demonstration, I shall not |' 
make a speech; but I desire to state for the great | 


State of Pennsylvania, (and I say great, because 


I believe her position makes her great,) thatevery- | 


body there, | believe—certainly a very large ma- 
jority of her people—will do anything consistent 
with honor to save this Union. Daily I receive 


letters innumerable, and I receive petitions signed | 
by the thousand, asking me to do something te | 
I desire to say that anything | 


save this country. 
1 can do by my vote here asa Senator, I will do, 
to prevent the separation of the South from the 
North, or the North from the South. What we 
can do, [do not know. Lam very much inclined 
to vote for the propositions of my colleague. 


the ae order for to-morrow, at one o’clock; 





‘They appear to me to be sensible and proper. I | 


only say now, that everything I can do will be 
done to save this Union from separation; for I 


consider its benefits to the human race far above | 
every other political consideration which can in- | 


terest the human race. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pork in 
the chair.) Does the Senator from Pennsylvania 
give way? 

Mr. CAMERON. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. Then I desire to say this: there 
were a number of absentees on this side, for this 
reason; we had so much confidence in the honor, 
the patriotism, the integrity, and the good sense 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. ane 
that we did not think it necessary to sit still an 


watch. As for the other side, they knew that they | 


were so adverse that it would do no good to wait; 
and therefore there were but few members pres- 
ent. -It.resulted from these two causes. We have 
unlimited confidence in the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Biexer,] in his honor, integrity, pa- 
triotism, ability, and love of the Union. On the 


other side, they did not waht to hear words of | 


honor, of patriotism, of true devotion to the Con- 
stituuon, out of which the Union has grown, and 
without which there is no Union. This is the 
reason why there was a very thin Senate. 

Now, one other word. The speech has been 
made, well received, and I hope there will be no 
unjust insinuation cast now to prejudice it. Let 
it be read and considered by the public. If the 
public will not approve it, they will condemn it. 
f they do approve it, the Senator’s insinuation 
against it will react against himself. I think we 
had better adjourn, and let the Senator from Ken- 
tucky speak the next day this subject comes up. 
As a motion is made to postpone it until to-mor- 
row, I shall vote for it. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, it was not 
kind in the Senator from Missouri to talk about 
insinuations. He knows lama plain man. I 
make no insinuations, I speak out even worse 
than I think; and certainly in regard ta this great 
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|| family. I love them too mue 
‘ever be necessary to resort to coercion to make 
| them do their duty. 


question of the Union, [ have nothing to conceal. | Mr. MASON. 


i want this Union preserved in its whole integ- 
rity. I wish the gentlemen from the South who 


left us this morning had waited until my colleague | 


made his speech. 
until Pennsylvania had spoken before they left us. 
Certainly, if they are sincere in their devotion to 
the country, to the Union, and to the preservation 
of peace, they would have done so; and all I ask 
of the gentlemen who are still here, is to wait 
until we act. 

Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CAMERON. Certainly. 

Mr. IVERSON. As he seems, from the few 
remarks he has made, to approve of the senti- 
ments uttered by his colleague, I will ask the gen- 
tleman, does he approve of what hiscolleague has 
said ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Very much, Mr. President. 
I am very much inclined to go with my colleague; 
and if that will save the country, I will say to the 
gentleman from Georgia, positively, I will go 
with him. I will go for that, and further still, to 


save this great country from commotion and from || 


ruin. Has the Senator any more questions to ask ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I hope I 
shall be allowed one word. I wish to make this 
remark, as a member of the Democratic side of 
this Chamber: I think the words’ which have 
fallen from the lips of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Cameron,] instead of meeting with 
| opposition here, should be cherished by us. I 
think he has manifested a spirit of patriotism and 
of devotion to his country and to the Union of 
these States that we all may well imitate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I think so too. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. CAMERON. I have just one word more 
to say. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire give way? 

Mr. CAMERON. Oh, I know he will. I say 





to the Senator from Georgia, and to all gentlemen | 
here, if they will take the proposition of my. col- | 


league, I will vote for it, and we will pass it, if 

that will give us peace and preserve the Union. 
Mr. IVERSON. The Senator misunderstands 

the object of my question. It was not whether he 


approved the proposition of settlement which his | 


colleague has presented to the Senate and the coun- 
try; but whether he approved the sentiments which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania uttered against the 


coercion of the seceding States. That is the point | 
| to which I wanted to call the attention of the Sen- | 


| ator. 


l asked him whether he approved of it or 
not? 


even that. Coercion is the last remedy to which 
L would resort. 
in the world, to raise my hand against my brother. 

Mr. GREEN. Is it a remedy at all? 

Mr. CAMERON. Itisa bal remedy. 

Mr. GREEN. Is it a remedy at all? 

Mr. CAMERON. I do not know that I should 
ever resort to it; but certainly it is the last remedy 
that I would resort to, to a my brethren in my 

to imagine it would 


| Mr.GREEN. As between the States of the 

| Federal Government, is it any remedy at all? 

| Mr. GRIMES. | desire to ask what is the 
question before the Senate? 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion made by the Senator from Mas- 

| sachusetts, that the subject now before the Senate 

| be postponed until Wednesday next, at half past 

| twelve o’clock. ’ 

Mr. MASON. On ees I want to say 
/aword. If I recollect aright, some two or three 
| days ago the resolutions offered by the Senator 
| from Kentucky were rejected by this Senate, and 
| resolutions offered by the Senator from New 

Hampshire [Mr. Crark] were substituted in their 
lace; and if I recollect aright, the Senator from 
ennsylvania (Mr. Cameron] voted to reject the 
| propositions of the Senator from Kentucky, and 
| voted to substitute for them the resolution of the 
| Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CAMERON. I will answer that, if the 
| Senator wants me to do so. 

Mr. MASON. I have not finished. 
Mr.CAMERON. Well, when youare through. 





Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I will answer | 


I should dislike, above all things 


I wish they had only waited | 
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| of the resolutions of the Senator from Ne 
| shire was, that the Constitution neede 
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If I recollect aright, the tenor 
w Hamp- 


dno amend- 
ment; that what were spoken of in the resolutions 
> 


if I remember correctly, as demands of the south- 
ern States, were unreasonable; and if | recollect 
aright, further, that the only remedy for the dif- 
ficulties or the dangers now before the countr 

was to enforce the laws and the Constitution. G 
I remember correctly, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Cameron] Voted to reject the resolu- 
tions of the Senator from Kentucky, and to sub- 





| stitute for them those of the Senator from New 





Hampshire. If I remember further, aright, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, as he stated, at the 
request of some gentleman, I know not who 
moved a reconsideration of that vote. The re- 
consideration was had; but if I remember cor- 
rectly, the Senator from Pennsylvania, who moved 
the reconsideration, voted against it. 

Mr.CAMERON. Allright. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. MASON. I have not done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Virginia is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MASON. I advert to these facts only to 
era them as a type of the condition of things 

etween the North and the South to my people, 
and strongly ts exemplify what I saw recent! 
in the newspapers, to which I callattention. The 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wape,] whom I do not 
now see in his seat, presented, a few days ago, 
resolutions of his State. In the sixth resolution, 
it was declared, as the sense of the Legislature of 
Ohio, that all laws—or, I think, as the resolutions 
expressed it, all enactments—upon the statuie- 
books of the States which were intended in any 
manner to impede, or delay, or frustrate any laws 
of Congress that were intended to execute the 

rovisions of the Constitution, should be repealed. 

do not remember the exact language; but it was 
a clause that was pointed at what are called per- 
sonal liberty bills in many of these States. It was 
a declaration that they should be repealed. ‘I'he 
same mail that brought us those resolutions 
brought information that the House of Delegates, 
the lower House, in the State of Ohio, had rejected 
a bill to repeal a law of that character. 

Now,ysir, I want to show to my people the dif- 
ference between professions and practice. I illus- 
trate it by what has fallen from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr.Cameron,] who has professed 
here an entire coincidence of opinion with the 
sentiments that have fallen from ‘his coll: ague, 
and the purposes of his speech. [ understand that 
the purpose of the speech of his colleague [Mr. 
Bicier] is this: to recommend resvlutions that 
he had offered, exactly of a character with those 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky, as a sub- 
stitute for the resolutions of the Senator from New 
Hampshire; which resolutions have been adopted 
by the Senator from Pensylvania, (Mr. Came- 
RON,] in preference to the resolutions of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. I want to present it to the 
people of my country as the difference between 
professions and practice, with those with whom 
we have to deal here. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, it seems to 
me the only difference between myself and the 
very distinguished Senator from Virginia is, that 
he seeks for some excuse for getting out of this 
Unon, while I desire to preserve it by any sacri- 
fice of feeling, and, I may say, of principle. To 
me, this Union is above all things in the Govern- 
ment. .It seems to me that, for some reason or 
other, he wants to go out, and to put the blame 
on somebody else. I, on the contrary, am will- 
ing to save the Union which his fathers and mine 
cemented with their blood, at any sacrifice becom- 
ing honorable and patriotic men. _ 

The history of my connection with the resolu- 
tions of the Senator from Kentucky is this: while 
my State desires-‘to make ae sacrifice to save this 
Union, and while I am willing to sacrifice my- 
self, if necessary, to preserve the Union, I took 
no part in that subject until after the resolutions 
were lost, and the venerable and distin uished 
Senator from Kentucky came to me, and asked 
me to move a reconsideration, which I did to 
gratify him, and to give another chance for a set- 
tlement of this question. After I had done so, ! 
found there was no inclination on that side of the 
House to make any compromise at all, but to put 
us on this side on our bended knees, to ask for- 
giveness from them. I have no forgiveness to 
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ask. I have done no wrong. My section of the 
country has done no wrong. While I will not 
bee them to forgive me, I am willing magnani- 
mously io forgive all their backslidings, and do 
anything I can to save this Union. 

Now, Mr. President, this Union to me, as an 
individual, is perhaps of little consequence; but 
it is of great importance to this country and to the 
world, and to thése who are to follow us heveaf- 
ter in the world; and, therefore, | am willing to 
do anything a man can do to save it. . With that 
spirit I said to-day, and I say itin private circles 
everywhere, I will go for the proposition of my 
colleague, or for any other proposition to save the 
country; but I will not be dragooned into this. 
As a proud man, and a man representing a great 
and proud State, these gentlemen cannot come 
here, and talk to me as they would talk to one of 
those beneath them: I am their equal. I am the 
peer of the Senator from Virginia, and I will 
maintain my equality with him here and else- 
where. In the State of Pennsylvania, we have 
interests which have been injured by the votes of 
that gentleman, and of gentlemen from his sec- 
tion of the country; but we are willing to overlook 
all that for the sake of this country. As I said in 
the beginning, the folly of making speeches is illus- 
trated by the little attention which that gentleman 
and other persons on his side gave to my colleague 
when he came here with the olive branch; and I 
therefore greatly prefer to let my action speak for 
me. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I am utterly un- | 


conscious of having said anything in the world 


to excite the wrath of the Senator from Pennsyl- | 


vania. I was reciting facts. 

Mr. CAMERON. No, sir. 

Mr. MASON. I understood the Senator to 
agree with me that they were facts. I was recit- 
ing the course which his judgment dictated to 
him upon these measures before the Senate. I 
understood him to admit they were true, every 
one of them; and I was only expressing the sur- 
prise which I felt, that after having followed that 
course in reference to the resolutions of the Sen- 


ator from Kentucky, when they were brought in | 


opposition to regolutions offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire very recently, when he 
had gone so far as to move a reconsideration of 
the vote by which the Kentuck 
been rejected, that there should have been so sud- 
den a conversion as that we are called upon to 
infer from what fell from him in reference to the 
speech of his colleague. I can only say to the 
Senator that I meant nothing personally unkind 
whatever; hut I thought there was a probability 
that in the report of proceedings here—not by 
our reporter, but in the way in which it get into 
the atmosphere—poss'bly the course of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania might be mistaken by 
my people; and | desired that it should not be 
so. 

Now, one word more, sir. That honorable 
Senator says that I seem to be seeking an excuse 
to get out of this Union. 
that day has passed. If I felt it necessary to find 
an excuse, it would be to remain in the Union; 
no excuse for going out of the Union, the Senator 
may rely upon it. I confess, from what | have 
seen here around me, and the votes that have been 
taken, I am yjterly at a loss to know what excuse 
I could assign to my people for remaining in this 
Union. An excuse to getout of the Union is not 
necessary. 

Sir, what a spectacle have we seen to-day! Six 
Senators, representing three States, taking a 
formal leave of the Senate, bringing here officially 
to the notice of the Senate that their States were 
no longer members of this Union. One State, 
their predecessor, has had no Senators here during 
the whole session. Another State, as we learn 
from the telegraphic news, has already dissolved 
its connection with this Union—five of them gone 


—five States holding a homogeneous interest with | 
that which I represent. There is sympathy,.in- | 


uumate sympathy, necessary sympathy, between 
my honored State and those in all those ties which 
bind us together. That Senator talk to me of m 

wanting an excuse to go out of this Union! I tell 
the Senator, if he will look at it with the consid- 
eration and calmness that becomes his position, 


resolutions had | 


State for remaining in this Union—not ask for 
an excuse to get out of it? 
I may speak, perhaps, Mr. President, with the 


temperament that belongs to my constitution, and | 
with some appearance of warmth, when I do not | 


mean it. Earnestness, 1] mean. I mean nota 
word of unkindness to any one here. I know if 


there be any man that can shut up his intellect and || States that are now here. 


close his ears or his eyes to the facts around us, 
I am not one of them. 


this day dissolved, absolutely dissolved. 


separation of one State is as much a dissolution | 
| of the Union as the separation of ten. The sep- 
| aration of five, so far as we have gone at present 


—and it is but a work of time to add to the list— 


| does no more, as far as the dissolution of the 


| Union is concerned, than to confirm the fact that 


| themselves from it is a void act. 


the Union is dissolved. 

Honorable Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber at least, I know, say the Union is not 
dissolved; that the act of these States in separating 
They do not 
recognize it. The fact that the names of their 
Senators remain here upon your list and are called 
every day to vote, is evidence that in the sense of 


| Senators on that side at least, now in a majority, 


tfey do not recognize the fact of separation. 


| Their recognition, or their refusal to recognize, 


| does not change the fact in any form or shape 


whatever. The States are gone; the chairs here 
are vacant, never again to be filled under the ex- 
isting state of things. What is the remedy? 
Force? Coercion? The discipline that a ales 
gogue inflicts upon a village urchin at school? 
Honorable Senators entertain that idea in relation 
to a sovereign State. They tell us we have but 
to enforce the laws; that the Constitution is im- 
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perative upon the Executive head of enforcing the | 


laws; and that the Constitution is imperative upon 
Congress, if any additional legislation is required 
to give it, that the laws may be enforced. Sir, 
the theory of the Government is against it. The 


voice of humanity at this civilized age is against | 


| 


it. You cannot enforce your laws against the 
State that is no longer ae your dominion bya 
barbarous war, the last resort of the tyrant. 

The theory of the Government unquestionabl 
is this: the laws are to be administered ae 


the courts; and resistance to the law is not known | 


to the Constitution unless it is resistance to the 
law as expounded and administered in the courts. 
Such is the whole tenor of our legislation. The 


President has no fone on earth to use a ship or 


a soldier unless 
civil tribunals of the country that there.is-a resist- 


| ance which the civil power of the éountry is un- 


Ah, Mr. President, | 


equal to overcome. Are youto change that, and 
give to the President the power of making war 
by what you call enforcing the laws? Sir, you 


cannot enforce the laws against one of these seced- | 


ing States unless you do change the law, and you 
cannot change the law unless you violate the 
Constitution. 
in any other way on earth that you fix it. 

Well, sir, what remains? Iam one of those 
who have venerated this Government for the good 
that it did, and for the hopes of the future, as 
much as any man who hears me. I saw a people 


| increasing from three to thirty million in a period 
| of history so small as not to be appreciated in the 


history of nations. I saw them increasing in 
strength, in all the resources that belong to na- 
tions—in intellect, wealth, power, respectability, 
and knowledge. I saw that it was the fruit of 


| that Union which our fathers devised; and if there 


he would ask himself, as I would ask myself, can | 


find an excuse in any way for remaining in the 


be any man in this broad continent who valued 
that Union more than I did, I have yet to know 
who he is. But when the preservation of that 
Union is required of usgt the expense of our do- 
mestic safety and our domestic peace; when it is 
required of us at the expense of eur self-respect; 
when itis required of us at the risk of destroy- 
ing the very foundations of the social fabric upon 
which the southern States repose, I say, let the 
Union go, with whatever regret, with whatever 
coneern there may be—no remorse. 
honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, for whom 
I really entertain kind personal feelings, while 
this thing lasts I want no excuse for leaving this 
Union. Would to God he would give me an 
excuse for remaining in it! 

Mr. President, there is but one thing remaining 


t | for us, that Iknow of. The Union is dissolved— 
Union? Can I assign any excuse to my honored || gone. It is no longer a Union of thirty-three | 


ie is first admonished by the | 


You cannot work out the problem | 
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I know this Union is at || 


The | 


| Others are to follow necessaril 


| those States, what will be the result? 
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States, as it was when this Congress commenced 
its session. How many States will remain here 
in the next month I will not undertake to say; 
how many States will remain here on the 4th of 
March next, when the present Congress expires, 
L will not undertake to say; but I will undertake 
to say this; that we shall not have, by many, the 

Now, sir, we are ina 
minority on this side, certainly as far as the South 
is concerned. There are officially eight Senators 
from the southern States absent, never to return. 
tof y, backed by. their 
If it is proposed to pass laws to coerce 
1 need not 
say to honorable Senators here, who themselves 
are brave men, men conscious of their manhood, 
of the honor of their States, and prepared to meet 
any emergency that may present itself, that this 
idea of coercion has no terrors for them. Muchas 
they would deplore it, they would deplore it from 
the consequences that must follow, and not from 


States. 


| any personal fear to themselves or to those con- 


| public force on the other. 
| of war? 


nected withthem. They must deplore it from the 
consequences that must follow. And what are 
those consequences?) Why, sir, you makea war. 
Call it enforcing the laws, if you please; call it 
whippingachild who has been refractory; itis war; 
the exercise of public force on one side against 
Well, what is the end 
Peace. What has been the consequence 


| of war? An unnecessary, barbarous, and indecent 


| 


effusion of human blood as a sacrifice to human 
passion; the impoverishment of the societies 
around you; the load of debt that is to be aceu- 
mulated; and more than all, the breaking up of all 
those foundations upon which concord, or | should 
rather say amity and good will and kindness, 
should have rested among the inhabitants of the 
States of North America. Itis gone, sir, and you 
have done it. You have placed it out of the power 
of the southern States to confederate with you 
any longer. You have not only declared your- 
selves enemies, but you have made them feel that 
you are enemies. 

You may pursue a sentiment, or a vague idea, 
that you are enforcing the laws when you are 
making war; war that the civilized world will 
acknowledge as such; war to be governed by all 
the rules of war; and your idea of hanging for 
treason is nonsense. According to my recollec- 
tion, there was no man hung for treason during 
the Revolution. Threats were abundant enough; 
butin that war, made by dependent colonies upon 


| astrong and able maternal power, al! their threats 
| of execution for treason vanished into thin air. 


It was war. If it is instituted now, it will be 
followed by a peace. That peace will restore 
what treaties call amity; but it will be only that 


| amity that is spoken of on the cold pages of his- 


I tell the | 





| strength which you possess; talk of 


tory. We shall stand, I should fear, for genera- 
tions in a hostile relation to each other, which it 
will take more than generations to remove and 
bring about actual peace. 

I say to honorable Senators on the other side, or 
to the section which they represent, that peace or 
war is in their hands. ‘The issue of war is not; 
but the fact of peace or war is in your hands, or 
those whom you represent. We have no voiee 
init. If war comes, it is to be made upon us; 
we are toaccept it, not to institute it. The whole 
responsibility will be with you, and you will 
have to answer to the generations which are to 
follow for all the consequences of that war. 

Why have a war? Realize existing facts,and 
you have no war. Realize the existing fact that 
the constituents of this Government are sovereign 
powers, and that those sovereign powers are not 
mere component parts of acommonempire. Re- 
monstrate with them, reason with them as you 
will, about the exercise of their sovereignty, but 
concede it. When these States who have left us, 
and those States that are to follow, shall have 
assumed their condition of independence, they 


| will say to you—mark my word for it—we are 


ready either for war or negotiation. Deride it if 
you please; plume yourselves upon the numerical 
our eigh- 
teen million against eight or nine million; bring 
the barbaric force of numbers to bear upon the 
southern States, and you will have a war such 


as the world has seldom, if ever, seen—a war that 
| must terminate in @ peace orextermination. But 


| what is the opposite? Let them 


0; regret it, 
remonstrate, denounce it if you will; but let them 
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go. Then the good sense of nations will return, | 


when passion has subsided, and a union may be 
restored or reconstructed, which never can be 
done if the mad passions of the day prevail which 
seem now to prevail atthe North. I am sorry 
to detain the Senate thus long; but I confess that 








een 
their wrongs are imaginary; and as a proof of it, 


if they will bring forward any projet upon which 
| they will call this question settled, the North will 


I felt anxious to expose to the constituents of the | 


honorable Senator from Pennsylvamia, as well as 
to my own, that in the present posture of the 


country, | and those with whom I stand ask no | 


excuse for leaving this Union; but we shall be 


deeply grateful, as after ages will be, to him, if he | 


will give us an excuse to remain. 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON. 
allow me to say another word. 

Mr. HALE. I have already given way once, 
and half the Senate has spoken on that leave. 


I hope he will give way to | 


Mr. CAMERON. I hope I shall be allowed to | 
say a word. If lam interrupted now in the thread | 
of my discourse, I shall forget all about it, and 


not be able to say anything at all. 

Mr. HALE. Go on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire give way? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mtr. President, I am very 


— that the Senator from Virginia took the | 
trouble to tell us what will be the results of a sep- | 


aration of this Union. The discussion between 
him and me is a very small affair, which I thought 
would have passed with a word or two from him; 
but when he goes onto talk about the North, 
charging 4hem with treason, bloodshed, and war, 
i must be compelled to say a word, 

Mr. MASON. I charged no treason. 

Mr. CAMERON. I think you talked about 
treason. I took down the word at the time. I 
have paid earnest attention to this discussion from 
the commencement of our meeting here. I have 


b 


never heard in this Senate, on this side of it, a | 
single man talk about treason in regard to this 


question, No man here on this side has ever 
talked about eighteen million agaifst nine million. 
On the contrary, everybody on this side has been 
for peace, and particularly desirous that nobody 
here should give offense to the other side. 
is the feeling of my State, and that is the feeling 
here. 


|| the people of the whole country, North and South, | 


That | 


Now, if there is to be war, the gentlemen on | 
the other side, and especially the gentleman from | 


Virginia, bring upon us this war 
been looked up to as the mother of States and 
statesmen. We, who profess democratic princi- 


she becomes recreant to her principles and to the 
Constitution of the country, then we may look 
for trouble. I tell you that no one in Pennsylva- 
nia—and I only speak for her—ever thinks of war; 
but if war must come, we will meet it as becomes 
men. But, sir, we will give up not only our pre- 
judices, but our feelings; and, as I said before, 
even a portion of our principles on this subject of 
slavery,to gratify the South. 


years by the slaveholding interest. 
desired, and no man of common sense in my State 
has ever desired, to bring the negro into equality 
with the white man. No man ever dreamed of 
liberating the slaves in the southern States. We 
object to southern statesmen and southern poli- 
tictans and southern intriguants working upon the 
opr of their people, so as to make them be- 
ieve the whole North were combined against their 
interests, for the purpose of elevating their men 
to high places in this Union. That is the feeling 
we have. Why, sir, upon every occasion, in the 
last thirty years, the interests of Pennsylvania 
have been stricken down by the South every- 
where. When the interests of Pennsylvania came 
up for discussion, southern men voted against us; 
and yet we-have stood by the South and by the 


Virginia has | 


come in and sustain it. Tell us what you want; 
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| 


tell us what your wrongs are; and then ask us to | 


redress them. 


do not undertake coercion, nor war, because we 


You cannot drive us to madness | 
by bullying us; because we'are your equals. We 


believe you are as brave as we are; but if you | 
want this Union preserved, let us know wherein | 


we have done wrong, and we will try to cor- 


| rect it. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I think, sir, if the Sena- 


|| tors on this side of the Chamber, and the Sena- 


tors on the other side, would imitate the very 
laudable spirit manifested by the Senator from 


| Pennsylvania, who has just taken his seat, cer- 


| Senator from Pennsylvania. 


tainly this Government would suffer no detri- | 
ment, but I think great good might result to our | 
common country. 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cam- | 


I see nothing in the remarks 


ERON,] that justifies the spirit of this debate. I 
look at it asan omen of good. It comes from the 
Senator of a great State; a State which, perhaps, 
can do as much as any other to quiet the public 
mind, and restore peace and harmony to a now 
distracted country. Sir, I believe that the Sen® 


tor from Pennsylvania was sincere when he de- | 
clared his willingness to do everything in his | 
power to save the Union ofthese States;and though || 


it may be true that four or five States may have 
declared themselves out of this Union, if the other 
side of the Chamber will meet this question in the 
same spirit in which it has been met by the Sen- 


ator from Pennsylvania, the Unjon will not be | 


permanently dissolved, but it will continue in the 
future, as it has been in the past, not only— 


** A union of lakes, and a union of lands, 
A union which none shall sever;” 


But it will be— 


* A union of hearts, and a union of hands, 
And a union of States forever.’’ 


I therefore invoke Senators on both sides to 
imitate the very laudable spirit manifested by the 


| selves to the height of this great argument, and 


| manifested the right disposition, but that dispo- | 


East and West, will say, not only that we have 


| sition which will inure not only to our own ben- 


efit, but to the benefit of all ages to come. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. What is the question? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Po xk in | 


the chair.)- The question is on the motign of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that this subject be 


|| postponed until Wednesday, at half past twelve 
ples, have loved her and her principles; and when | 


| to-morrow. Sir, Ido not intend to continue this | 


o’clock. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. And the reason as- 


signed is, that the Pacific railroad bill is set for 


debate. The question probably is in the hands 


| of the friends who sit on my left, [alludmg to the 


| the railroad bill, I hope gentlemen will think upon || 
| as it is and as it mast be viewed by the country. 
This country has been controlled for seventy || 
I have never | 


' will decide it. 


_cided by you. 


| brothefhood. 


Union; because we loved the Union, and because | 
we had our ancient feelings for the South, and a | 


fraternal love for southern men. , 

The Senator from Virginia knows I am no 
speaker. He said so much in reply to me that I 
have forgotten what he did say; but I desire to 
say now, in short, that if this Unien falls, it will 


be no aet of ours: it will be no act of the North. || inauspicious appearances here presented. I think || 


' we shall reunite here again. 


We have committed no aggressions. 1! believe 


Republican Senators.] Whether this great sub- 
ject shall be postponed, and a preference given to 


Do you intend, gentlemen, do you desire—I am 
sure you do not—to manifest to the country your 


indifference to the great question of the settlement | 


of our national difficulties? Is it indifference to 
the Union’? That is the question. I hope you 
I shall be content to see every 
question of this sort in your hands, and to be de- 
Notwithstanding all the votes 
that have been given, I, gentlemen, have confi- 
dence in you. I think I can answer the question 
of my honorable friend from Virginia when 
he makes the question of who is here for the 
Union. I hope we who are now here, and every 
one of us, will continue to the end of the session; 
and I hope that in the mean time we shall have 
reéstablished the bonds of national and fraternal 
I hope that we shall see returnin 

those who have gone out of this Chamber, an 

that we shall meet rejoiced in that reunion which 
is to take place. 


done on the part of Congress,.to satisfy, it may 


be, the susceptibilities, to satisfy the apprehen- 
sions, to satisfy the claims, of those who have 
one. I think it will cost nothing to grant this. 
think it will be granted, notwithstanding all the 


Let us raise our- | 


This must be by some action | 
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| tion and more disunion, I trust w 
_ gether in peace and brotherhood 
tofore. 

I do not intend to continue this discussion. I 
hope that the motion to postpone will not pre- 
vail. Sir, it may be of very little consequence 
whether it does or not; it may be in reality of but 
very little significance; but it will strike the pub- 
lic mind as inauspicious. It will harden public 
feeling North and South, to see this manner of 
treatment of the subject. I hope we shall con- 
| Unue at it until we shall arrive at some decision: 
and I trust that that decision will be one of a con- 
ciliatory and compromising character. With this 
hope, I oppose this motion to postpone. 

r. POWELL. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Poxx in 
the chair.) Will the Senator withdraw that mo- 
tion for a few moments? The Chair would like 
to present a number of House bills which have 
been brought in, that they may be read a first 
and second time, and appropriately referred 


[** Agreed !’’] 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills and joint resolutions from 
the House of Representatives were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as indicated 
below: 

A bill (No. 833) for the relief of Eben Adams 
—to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

A bill (No. 899) making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the year ending June 30, 
1862—to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (No. 275) for the relief of the children 
of Lieutenant Nathaniel Smith, deceased—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (No. 299) for the payment of expenses 
incurred in the suppression of Indian hostilities in 
California—to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

A bill (No. 94) for the relief of Augustus H. 
Evans—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (No. 263) for the relief of John John- 
ston, of Ohio—to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (No. 356) for the relief of the creditors 
of Daniel B. Vondersmith—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A bill (No. 390) forthe relief of Stephen Bun- 

nell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (No. 623) for the relief of William Cow- 
|| ing—to the Committee on Claims. 
| 
| 


e shall come to- 
as we have here- 


. 





A bill (No. 654) granting a pensiomto Thomas 
Boodle—to the Committee on Pensions. 
A bill (No. 724) for the relief of Sampson Stan- 
fill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
A bill (No. 740) granting an increase of pension 
to Jane W. McKee, widow of Colonel William 
, R. McKee, of the second regiment of Kentucky 
volunteefs—to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (No. 58) granting a pension to Rufus 
L. Hatvey—to the Committee on Pensions. 
| A bill (No. 876) for the benefit of Gabriel J. 
| Johnston—to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

A bill (No. 926) granting an invalid pension 
to Peter Navarre—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. e 

A bill (No. 941) for the relief of James M. 
Adams, Henry D. McKinney, and William D. 
Adams—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (No. 942) for the relief of Sallie C. North- 
rup—to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A biil (No. 943) to provide for bringing up the 
arrearages of the land office at Olympia, Wash- 
ington Territory—to the Committee on Public 
Lands. ' ay 

A joint resolution (No. 51) repealing a joint 
resolution relating to the claim of George Fisher, 
deceased, late of Florida, approved June 1, 1860 
—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. — 

A: joint resolution (No. 59) authorizing Com- 
modore H. Paulding to receive a sword and a 
grant of land awarded to him by th» Republic of 
|| Nicaragua—to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
|| tions. : 
|| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is now on the motion of the Senator from Ken- 
i tucky, that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 





OR 


fter more separa- || adjourned. 





